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WK  think  it  is  especially  sioftiifuant 
that  practically  all  of  the  confusion, 
and  the  great  storm  of  op|K)sition, 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  price  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
have  been  caused  hy  not  more  than  li\e  or 
six  things. 

riiese  have  been  repeated  in  various  priic 
regulations  but  they  essentially  are  the  same 
six  things  wherever  thev  appear. 

We  believe  that  if  OPA  woidd  have  the 
good  sense  to  amend  or  eliminate  these  hall 
dozen  causes  of  (omplaint,  the  wav  would  be 
cleared  for  whole-bearted  (ompliame  with 
all  the  price  regulations  and  a  ( heerfnl  meas¬ 
ure  of  unselfish  cooperation.  We  are  con- 
lining  our  remarks,  of  course,  to  those  regula¬ 
tions  which  bear  upon  the  Itusiness  of  retail¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that,  iu 
.some  form  or  another,  approximately  the 
same  things  are  the  cause  of  difficultv  in  mativ 
trades  other  than  retailing. 

.\s  we  see  the  situation,  the  things  which 
made  for  the  present  situation  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Regulations  too  long  and  confusing, 
made  so  f)v  the  over-zealous  effort  to 


cover  every  situation  which  coidd  pos¬ 
sibly  arise. 

2.  Tbe  no-higher  price  lines  provision 
which  appears  in  the  regulations  cover¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear,  clothing  and  furs. 

.‘f.  The  classification  of  purchasers  and 
sellers. 

1.  The  fixing  of  flat  prices  which  ignore 
the  cost  and  service  experiences  of  in¬ 
dividual  concerns. 

.').  The  temptation  to  control  profits  in¬ 
stead  of  prices. 

b.  The  ambition  to  .set  standards  regard¬ 
less  of  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

1.  Tlie  over-long  and  complex  regidations 
are  un(|uestionably  the  result  of  the  desire  to 
cover,  not  merely  the  usual  conditions  of 
trade,  but  to  plug  up  every  loophole  which 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  possible  means  of 
evasion.  Xo  criticism  should  attach  to  the 
laudable  effort  to  make  every  regulation 
diiselei'  proof,  but  it  (annot  be  done.  To 
those  who  want  to  evade  the  price  regulations 
more  wavs  will  occur  than  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  of  ()P.\  ever  will  be  able  to  think  of  and 
the  effort  to  (over  everything  results  in  mak- 
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itig  it  impossible  for  tlie  great  majority  of 
business  men  who  wish  to  conform  to  untler- 
stand  or  operate  under  such  regulations. 

It  seems  to  us  the  cure  is  to  shorten  and 
simplify  the  regulations  at  every  point  and 
then  to  grant  wider  discretionary  jxtwers  to 
the  local  and  regional  offices  of  ()P.\.  The 
headquarters  of  OPA  could  profitably  spend 
a  large  part  of  the  time  which  now  is  wasted 
in  the  preparation  of  these  fine-tooth  regu¬ 
lations  to  informing  and  instructing  the  local 
and  regional  ()P.\  offices  as  to  the  philosophv 
and  intent  of  each  new  regulation  as  issued, 
so  that  with  wider  discretionary  powers  these 
field  offices  could  deal  with  the  unusual  as 
well  as  the  routine. 

2.  The  no-higher  prit;e  line  provision 
doubtless  was  undertaken  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  insuring  that  there  should  not  he 
a  general  exodus  of  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  from  the  normal  lines  to  higher  priced 
g(M)ds  which  might  yield  a  larger  dollars  and 
cents  margin.  It  should  he  realized,  hoivever, 
that  the  use  of  such  a  jnoxdsiou  luas  iti  itself 
a  rather  definite  commitment  on  the  part  of 
OPA  to  insure  that  manufacturers  ivould  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  these  price  lines  and  that 
quality  leould  be  maintained  so  that  i^oods 
at  the  normal  price  lines  icould  he  available 
and  desirable. 

OP.A  has  failed  signally  in  this  commitment. 
Many  of  the  lower  price  lines  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  markets  and  in  ready-to-ivear, 
for  example,  quality  has  been  lowered  so  that 
where  the  lotver-priced  goods  still  may  he  had. 
the  retailer  who  wants  to  handle  serviceable 
merchandise  no  longer  can  afford  to  take  a 
chance  on  such  lower  price  lines. 

This  has  meant  that  unless  a  retailer  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  wide  range  of 
price  lines  during  his  base  period,  his  pur¬ 


chase  market  has  constantly  narrowed  and  he 
has  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
mere  handise  without  violating  this  provision. 

‘k  The  classification  of  purchasers  and 
sellers  has  probably  proven  to  be  the  greate.st 
mistake  that  ()P.\  has  made.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  it  was  undertaken  in  good  faith, 
but  it  should  have  been  apparent  that  it  would 
cause  exactly  the  storm  of  protest  which  it 
has  called  into  being.  First,  of  all,  there  is 
no  dividing  line  between  small  and  large 
merchants.  There  is  no  point  at  Avhich  any¬ 
one  c  an  say  a  small  store  is  one  which  does  less 
than  so  and  so.  anci  a  large  store  is  one  which 
does  more.  In  the  matter  of  size  stores  are 
impossible  of  classification.  When  it  comes 
to  shrewdness  and  ability  to  operate,  it  is  even 
less  possible  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  different  sets  of  retailers.  We  have 
known  comparatively  small  stores  which,  in 
some  lines,  have  bought  to  better  advantage 
than  some  stores  much  larger. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  smaller  store  operator  if  he  could 
not  buy  to  as  good  advantage  as  some  larger 
competitor,  has  learned  to  follow  the  course 
of  having  merchandise  which  is  not  identical 
with  that  which  his  big  competitor  offers  for 
sale.  In  MPR  3.S9,  OP.A  attempted  to  reduce 
rayon  hosiery  to  one  standard  and  then  to 
establish  discriminatory  prices  as  between 
some  stores  and  others.  By  this  device  the 
public  would  be  informed  that  the  largei 
competitor  was  reejuired  to  sell  the  identical 
goods  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
smaller  retailer  was  expected  to  .sell. 

To  confess  that  one  did  not  know  this 
would  cause  an  upheaval  in  the  retail  world 
is  to  admit  that  one  was  painfully  ignorant 
of  a  great  trade,  but  was  engaged,  neserthe- 
less,  in  the  attempt  to  control  it. 
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1.  The  General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  started  out  with  the  very  reasonable 
principle  of  a  retailer’s  ceiling  price  being 
Itased  ujjon  the  prices  at  which  he  actually 
liad  sold  and  delivered  merchandise  during 
the  base  period.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that 
each  retailer  had  sold  merchandise  at  the 
mark-up  which  was  usual  in  his  establishment. 
The  weakness  in  it.  of  course,  was  that  the 
tetail  business  is  highly  seasonal  and  that  no 
Itase  period  consisting  of  a  single  month  could 
he  representative  of  a  retailer’s  year-rotmd 
operation. 

As  a  result  it  soon  became  necessary  lor 
()P.\  to  issue  additional  special  regulations 
lor  various  lines  of  merchandise  to  correct  this 
situation.  As  the  list  of  these  regulations 
lengthened,  the  problem  of  enforcement  grew. 
X'arious  lines  of  merchandise  being  subject  to 
widely  varying  provisions  in  different  price 
regulations,  the  problem  grew  in  immensity 
over-night.  Then  it  seems  to  have  been 
realized  in  OPA  that  if  a  particular  commoditv 
had  only  one  legal  price  any  retailer  who 
sold  at  more  than  that  price  would  be  afford¬ 
ing  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  own  violation 
of  the  price  regidations. 

Flat  dollars  and  cents  prices  are  a  con¬ 
venience  for  OPA.  Nothing  more  can  be  said 
in  sup|x)rt  of  them,  and  it  is  (juestionable 
whether,  in  setting  up  such  jmee  ceilings, 
OPA  is  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  Price 
Gontrol  .Act  which  prohibits  the  .Act  from 
being  used  so  as  to  compel  changes  in  the 
established  methods  of  business.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  a  full  service  store  is  retpiired  to 
sell  a  thing  at  the  same  price  as  a  concern 
which  gives  little  or  no  service  it  will  not  be 
long  until  the  first  store  is  retpiired  to  change 
its  established  methods. 

Flat  prices  perforce  must  be  average  prices 


and  e\eryone  knows  that  averages  agree  with 
the  experiences  of  practically  no  one. 

f).  The  aim  of  the  Gongress  is  to  control 
prices  and  so  present  a  serious  inflation.  It^ 
is  not  to  control  profits.  It  may  be  granted 
that  no  intelligent  price  control  can  be  had 
if  profits  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  profit  showing  to  make  sure  that  prices 
have  not  been  controlled  on  too  low  a  basis 
and  (juite  another  to  ItHik  at  profits  and  decide 
that  they  are  too  large  and  therefore  pi  ices 
should  be  forced  down  as  a  means  ol  ton- 
irolling  profits. 

(i.  It  seems  to  us  that  where  standards  have 
been  in  common  use  in  an  industry  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  objection  in  this  period  of 
emergency  to  using  such  standards  in  con¬ 
nection  with  price  regulations.  However,  we 
think  the  ill-advised  effort  of  OP.A  to  create 
standards  of  their  own  and  force  them  uptin 
such  industries  as  the  hosiery  industry  has 
been  one  of  their  more  unfortunate  bits  of 
enterprise.  Some  of  the  theoretical  minds  in 
GPA  seem  unable  to  make  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  put  exactly  the  same 
elements  in  two  pieces  of  merchandise  jiro- 
duced  in  different  factories  without  getting 
identical  results.  They  probably  would  have 
been  more  willing  to  believe  that  two  women 
can  take  exactly  the  same  ingredients  and 
make  two  pies  of  tpiite  different  (juality. 

If  the  fine  array  of  good  business  men  who 
now  are  accepting  important  places  in  the 
OP.A  organization  could  help  to  clean  up 
these  few  points  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
trades  which  must  live  under  the  OP.A  regu¬ 
lations,  we  feel  it  would  result  in  a  new  era 
of  goodwill  between  OP.A  and  business.  The 
ol)jections  to  these  jxiints  are  not  unreason- 
tble. 
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1.  Thisi  coapiteiit-lNkiiE  prls,  training  at  Avenger 

Field,  Texas,  for  non-<‘oinbatant  service  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Fon-e,  were  wearing  tlie  c-overalls 
known  to  feminine  pilots  as  “zoot  suits,”  when 
snapiH*d  by  a  LIFE  photographer.  Week  after 
week,  LIFE  brings  millions  of  Americans  a  vivid 
picturi’:  of  the  war  in  all  its  pliases,  from  training 
fiehls  to  flaming  front-line  battles.  By  n-ading 
LIFE,  lots  of  your  customers  get  a  Indter  grasp  of 
how  big  and  important  the  global  war  really  is. 


2.  M  UFE  explains  the  war’s  repercussion 
on  the  home  front,  too.  LIFE's  ads  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages  repeatedly  make  clear  things  like 
the  current  delivery,  merchandise  and  help 
difficulties,  new  packages  and  materials.  Here 
LIFE  featured  war-stimulated  leg  make-up. 


3.  UFFS  roving  retail  reporter  called  not  long 
ago  on  Howland's,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr. 
S.  F.  Eaton,  vice-president  of  the  store,  agreed 
that  LIFE  helped  customers  see  the  why’s  of 
shortages  and  other  wartime  problems.  “LIFE 
does  a  customer-relations  job  for  us,”  he  said. 


4.  Lovise  Pai|t,  an  inspector  at  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Brass  Company,  is  a  customer  at  How¬ 
land's,  and  is  one  of  1 22,600  in  the  Bridgeport 
area  who  read  LIFE.  And  you  can  bet  LIFE 
has  lots  of  readers  in  your  town,  too.  From 
coast  to  coast,  23,000,000  read  LIFE  each  week ! 


An  important  influence  with  your  customers 


^  dll 

m 
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THE  RETAIL  COUNCIL 

Fifty-five  representatives  of  re¬ 
tail  business,  together  with  six 
representatives  of  consumers  and 
organized  labor,  had  their  first 
meeting  as  an  advisory  council  for 
OPA  on  September  15th.  The 
group  was  named  by  Reagan  P. 
Connally,  recently  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  OPA's  Consumer  Goods 
Division,  who  said  that  he  hoped 
to  obtain  from  it  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  information  on  the  reaction 
of  retail  business  and  the  public  to 
OPA  methods  of  retail  price  con¬ 
trol  for  consumer  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  over-all 
council,  Mr.  Connally  said,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  set  up  similar  and  smaller 
groups  in  each  OPA  region,  which 
will  clear  their  findings  with  the 
main  body  and  with  him. 

Sixteen  chairmen  were  named  to 
form  the'r  own  sub-committees  for 
special  studies  of  price  control  in 
retail  businesses  of  various  types 
and  stores  doing  varying  volumes 
of  business.  They  will  meet  again 
late  in  October  to  make  their  re¬ 
ports.  Edward  N.  Allen,  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department  store 
group,  invites  letters  of  opinion 
and  suggestion  from  the  trade. 


11  IS  OIK'  ol  liic  sij'iis  ol  a  tltai- 
mg  sk\  in  llit  Olhcc  ol  l‘ntf  Ad- 
nunistiaiion  iliai  in  choosing  a 
Retail  Advisory  Coinnnlicc  to  work 
with  hini  on  (he  prohleins  ol  price 
loiurol  Reagan  Cainnally,  new  Di- 
leclor  ol  die  Cainsinner  Goods  Di¬ 
vision.  has  lonnd  it  possihle  to  ap¬ 
point,  as  tile  hink  ol  his  connnitiee, 
the  |)residenis  and  paid  executives 
ol  a  ntnnherol  national  reiaii  trade 
associations. 

Heretolore  aiwa)s  has 

clung,  as  to  a  religion,  lo  its  jiolicy 
ol  discriniination  aganisi  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  nianagers.  Labor 
union  representatives,  lann  organi¬ 
zation  representatives,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  ol  consnnier  organiza¬ 
tions-  all  tliese  were  welcome,  but, 
lor  some  reason  which  was  abso- 
Intelv  beyoiul  explanation,  the  men 
who  represent  the  trade  associations 
were  ruled  out. 

The  OHite  ol  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  Ireipientiy  lound  itsell  obligerl 
to  turn  lo  the  trade  associations  lor 
help  and  athite  but  lormally  they 
imist  be  held  at  arm’s  ieiigih. 

Now  Reagan  Gonnalh  has  siu 
ceedetl  in  shatiering  tliat  tradition, 
riiis,  ol  (ourse,  is  exadh  whal  one 
would  expel  I  Irom  a  man  like 
(amnallv,  bin  we  think  the  lait  at 
h.e  was  permitted  to  i  lioose  his  lo.  i- 
niittee  iti  this  wax.  with  tlie  trail* 
'issociation  men  in  it,  speaks  xol- 
nmes  lor  an  ini|>ro\ing  attitude 
withiti  that  olfite. 

.\((ording  to  a  release  Irom  OP.\ 
this  adxisory  group  xvill  tonsist  ol 
some  represetitatives  of  retail 
Imsiness  together  with  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  ol  consnmers  and  organ- 
’/ed  ialior.  For  the  representatixes 


ol  retaiiitig  .Mr.  Gontially  has  taken 
the  presidents  and  nianagers  ol  all 
ol  the  national  reiaii  associations  in 
the  Genual  Gouncil  ol  National 
.Associations,  which  liinclion  in  the 
commodity  lields  covered  by  .Mr, 
Cionnally’s  own  division.  I'o  this 
nncleiis  he  had  atlded  various  other 
retailers,  large  and  small. 

'File  first  nieeling  ol  this  advis¬ 
ory  (onnnillee  xvas  liekl  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  September  l.'itli,  lor  the 
purpose  ol  organi/ing  and  appoint¬ 
ing  various  snb-ionnnittees. 

An  Important  Step 

l.'nless  there  are  ilexelopnients 
which  now  latinot  be  loreseen  we 
are  ol  the  opinion  that  this  step 
taken  by  ()P.\  xvill  do  more  to 
make  price  cotitrol  practical,  and 
to  secure  cooperation  in  its  admin¬ 
istration.  than  atiythitig  else  xvhidi 
(onid  be  dotie. 

I  hrongh  the  Geiitral  (amiicil 
ol  .National  Retail  Associations 
these  separate  tratle  organizations 
liaxe  lieen  xvorking  together  ellec- 
tixely.  As  the  result  ol  nmnerons 
'.nettings,  disinssion  has  biongh.t 
all  mole  or  less  lo  common  |)oinls 
ol  X  iexv.  (amseipieiitly  .Mr.  Cam- 
nallx  Inuls  alreatly-lorged  to  his 
hand  a  poxverinl  agencx  through 
xvhich  he  can  xvork. 

For  the  sake  ol  the  nation’s  need 
in  this  eiiiergeniy  xve  haxe  resenletl 
the  txpe  of  ihinking  xvhidi,  upon 
the  assniiiption  of  responsibilities, 
has  alxvays  insisted  on  starting  at 
the  xery  lieginning  and  biiikling 
nexv  ageiuies  insteatl  ol  using  those 
xvhich  liaxe  previously  existed. 

I  hese  trade  associations,  which 
I'oxv  seem  lor  the  lirst  time  in  OP.-A 
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to  be  accorded  decent  recognition, 
have  functioned  tor  long  periods  of 
years.  Great  sums  of  money,  in 
the  aggregate,  have  been  spent  to 
build  them  up  and  render  them 
strong  enough  to  meet  an  emerg 
ency.  Vast  effort  by  many  of  the 
soundest  and  most  liberal  men  in 
each  trade  also  has  gone  inio  their 
making. 

.Vnd  then— just  when  they  are 
in  position  to  justify  all  the  fore¬ 
thought  which  prompted  their 
founders  to  organize  them— along 
comes  a  great  national  emergency 
and  because  of  some  one’s  narrow 
thinking  the  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  which  they  could  make  hate 
been  rejected.  Not  wholly  reject¬ 
ed,  of  course, — because  the  Wash¬ 
ington  folks  have  alw'ays  realized 
that  the  associations  have  had  in¬ 
formation  and  influence  which  they 
must  use,  but  not  openly  and 
formally.  It  had  to  be  a  back¬ 
stairs  alliance. 

Fortunately  Connally  seems  to 
have  brought  his  own  horse  sense 
into  this  problem  and  we  predict 
he  will  find  the  associations  back¬ 
ing  him  to  the  limit  in  all  of  his 
simple,  straight-forward  efforts  to 
snatch  a  tardy  success  out  of  what 
others  liave  made  as  discouraging 
a  mess  of  failtire  as  anyone  ever 
saw'. 

V'oii,  who  believe  in  the  necessity 
for  price  control  to  prevent  a  seri¬ 
ous  inflation,  may  take  heart  and 
look  for  better  things  from  OP.V. 

— Lhw  Hahn. 


AMONG  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  M 


FrKD  1.AZARIJS,  jl 
Cliairinan  of  the  Board,  A 
icaii  Retail  Federation; 
presirfem  of  F.  8c  R.  G; 
.\sked.  lie  told  OPA  in 
its  forinula  would  fail. 


Lkw  Hahn 

General  Manager  of  NRDti.A 
aiul  a  former  president.  Farly 
and  outspoken  supporter  of 
price  control:  ecpially  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  OI*.\  faults. 


F'dward  N.  .Ai.i.en 
President  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  (ioods  Association; 
inesident  of  Sage- Allen  X:  (ai., 
Hartlord.  A  leader  in  busi 
ness  and  political  affairs. 


L.  K.  Langston 
Executive  vice-president  "I 
National  Shoe  Retailers 
sociation  since  1936. 
23  vears  of  experience  in 
retail  siioe  business. 


Rosc;t)E  R.  Rau 
Executive  vice  -  president  of 
NRF.A  for  16  years;  publisher 
of  National  Furniture  Review. 
Former  president  of  Retailers’ 
National  Council. 


Clarence  Haverty 
President,  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Xssociation;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  18-city  Haverty 
F'lirnittiic  Companies.  Com- 
munilv  leader  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

THOSE  INVITED  to  represent 
consumers  in  general  on  the  retail 
council  for  the  director  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Goods  Division,  are: 

Mr.s.  .\she  I.  Craine,  League  of 
Women  Shoppers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  H.arriet  Rowe,  .Aitierican 
Home  Economics  .Association, 
VV’ashington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Howard  H.  Perry,  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  Route  6,  York,  Pa. 

Miss  Madeline  Ross,  Consumers’ 
Union,  17  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. 

This  list  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
members  representing  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 


Charles  J.  Michae 
President  of  the  AniericJ£ 
tional  Retail  jewelen  A'- 
tion;  since  1925  with 
necticut’s  Michaels  Jc 
Chain.  Served  trade  in- 


Harry  D.  Kaiser 
President,  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  officer 
of  local  groups.  Fifty  years  in 
the  retail  hardware  business 
in  Philadelphia. 


Rivers  Peterson 
Managing  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Asso¬ 
ciation.  During  NR  A  days 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority. 
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(lon^rcss  ol  Industrial  ()rgani/a- 
tions. 

Uiisiiit-ss  rcpresfiilatives  invited 
n>  ilie  Retail  Canineil  ot  the  Di¬ 
rer  tor  ol  (>onsi»iner  Cioods  are: 

Edward  N.  Ai-LKN,  presidetil  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Associa¬ 
tion;  Sage-Allett.  Hartlord,  Camn. 

Mrs.  llt  -viRtcK  .Atir.RBAtai,  G.  Fox 
atid  Go.,  Hartlord,  Gonn. 

W'Al.tKR  G.  liAt!Mll(K;GKR,  L’liitetl 
Gigar-Wlielan  .Stores  Gorp,  New 
York  (aty. 

[oHN  G.  livut  R,  Institute  ol  Dis¬ 
tribution;  VV.  r.  Grant  Go.,  .New 
Volk  (a’ty. 

David  R.  Graic,  .American  Retail 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  G. 

|.  W'.  Dargavkl,  secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  ol  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists,  Ghicago,  Ill. 

Gharkcs  1'.  Evans,  secretary, 
American  National  Retail  Jewelers 
Association,  New  York  City, 

(iKoRGK  Fug,  Woolf  &  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Inc.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Aaron  .\i.  Frank,  Meier  and 
Flank  (a).,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  F'.  Gai.i.ahkr,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  (diain  Drug 
Stores;  Gallaher  Drug  Go.,  Dayton, 
lir.RNARD  F.  GiMBKt.,  (iiiiihel 
lirothers,  Inc.,  Ncav  York  (aty. 

Wii.i.iAM  Girdnkr,  secretary,  .Na¬ 
tional  Gouncil  of  .Shoe  Cdiains; 
.Melville  Shoe  Gorp.,  Netv  York 
Gity. 

RAt.i'H  Grant,  Myers-.Arnold  Go., 
Greenville,  S.  G. 

F.  J.  Griffiths,  secretary  Nation¬ 
al  .Association  ol  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  .New  York  City. 

Lfav  Hahn,  general  manager. 
National  Retail  Dry  Gmids  .As- 
sot  iation.  New  York  City. 

Hf.rman  HARRts,  Louis  Harris, 
Inc.,  .Montclair,  N.  J. 

(^i.ARF.NCF.  Havertv,  president. 
National  Retail  Furniture  .Associa¬ 
tion,  .Atlanta,  Georgia. 

T.  V.  HotJSF.R,  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.A.  W.  Hughes,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
New  A'ork  City. 

Harry  D.  Kaiser,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  .Assm  iation, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.  Otto  Kohi.,  president,  Nation¬ 
al  -Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

L.  E.  Langston,  secretary  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers  .Association, 
New  AMrk  City. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


PPOINTED  TO  THE  RETAIL  COUNCIL 


Page  H.  Ny.mrom 
Presitleiit  Limited  I'rice  V'ari- 
eiy  Stores  .AsscKiation;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  at  Golum- 
bia.  I’lits  .')ll  years  of  retail 
experieme  at  OP.A’s  disposal. 


David  R.  Craig 
liiiem  of  ARF  and  Chair- 
n  of  Central  Couiuil  of 
lioiial  Retail  .\ss<Kiatums. 
jicd  ill  19-12  for  the  very 
u(t  now  asked  by  OI*.\. 


Ward  .Mei  vii.i.e 
President  of  the  Institute  ot 
Distribution,  a  group  of  non- 
grotery  thains.  Presitlem  of 
.\iel\ille  Shoe  (iorp.  and  Na¬ 
tional  Couiuil  ot  Shoe  (Plains. 


IGSTO.N 
esident  o 
^etailm 
1936. 
rience  in 


Haroid  F.  Vtn.K 
Siilem.  National  Shoe  Re- 
|tT\’  AsMKiation;  president 
Volk  Brothers  (aimpany, 
!'i'.  A  trained  economist 
lilt,  the  SorlKinne.) 


.Morris  .Msers 
President.  .National  Assiuia- 
lion  of  Retail  (Mothiers  and 
Furnishers;  president.  .Myers 
IJros.,  Springhetl,  111.  .\  trade 
leatler  for  22  vears. 


.Modik  j.  Spiegei  ,  )R. 
President  of  .Mail  Order  .Xssti- 
ciation  of  America;  president 
and  (ieneral  .Manager  »)f  Spie¬ 
gel,  Inc.,  Chicago,  since  1939. 
A  retailer  since  1922. 


JCHAD 


F.  J.  Griffiths 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Drug  Co.,  with  12  stores  in 
New  York  City;  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 


J.  F.  Gallaher 
President  of  the  National  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores:  president  of  the  43- 
store,  3-state  chain  of  Gallaher 
Drug  Co.,  headquarters  Ohio. 


.iiicriui 


'^tary  and  past  president 
•^NRJ.A.  Writer  on  sales- 
i^ship;  pioneer  in  the 

field  in  carrying  on 
Pf  research  activities. 


asso- 
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How  Much  Inventory  Value  Are  You 
Risking  in  Emergency  Goods? 

liy  Morris  Thompson,  Director,  Bureau  of  StnaUer  St(nes 


★  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  there  has  been  a  groiving 
concern  about  the  inventory  position  of  stores  i7i  relation  to 
so-called  “victory  merchandise”— merchandise  pioduced  under 
the  various  limitations  of  a  war  economy. 

Finding  at  least  one  smaller  store  owner  who  is  not  only 
seriously  coticerned  about  the  problem,  but  loho  has  taken  the 
time  arid  effort  necessary  to  isolate  the  problem  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  writer  spent  a  day  in  that  man’s  store,  saiu  the 
merchandise  first-hand,  got  some  figures,  and  found  out  ivhat 
is  being  done  about  it  in  that  store. 

For  obvious  reasons,  he  and  the  store  'will  remain  unidenti¬ 
fied.  However,  the  store  is  a  full  department  store,  leith  an 
annual  volume  of  $400,000,  located  in  a  toion-  of  7300,  leith  an 
immediate  trade  territory  of  25,000  in  a  ten-mile  radius.  Besides 
the  occupations  naturally  attached  to  a  distiibuting  center  and 
professional  community,  employmetit  m  the  area  is  about  half 
farm  and  half  industrial.  The  town  itself  has  only  limited 
war  plant  activity,  but  a  sizable  part  of  its  population  is  -work¬ 
ing  in  war  plants,  lehile  maintaining  homes  in  the  toien. 

The  owner  of  the  store,  like  so  many  small  store  oieners, 
is  also  General  Manager,  which,  in  these  times  at  least,  means 
he  does  a  great  deal  of  buying,  some  selling,  all  of  the  personnel 
duties.  Virtually  all  the  store  managemetit  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  those  of  control,  etc.,  rest  upon  him.  Occasionally  too, 
he  works  in  the  receiving  room.  He  is  on  the  floor  a  big  part 
of  his  day  and  so  oiens  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with  his 
stock,  as  luell  as  his  customers  and  -what  they  luant. 

Against  this  background,  the  folio-wing  account  should  be 
read  thoughtfully  by  every  small  store  owtier.  The  term 
“emergency  merchandise"  is  used  in  this  article  without  quotes 
to  indicate  the  types  of  merchandise  about  which  the  problem 
revolves  and  which  have  variously  been  designated  “victory 
merchandise,”  or  “ersatz  merchandise.”  by  some. 

-M.  T. 


HOW  main  C.iiulcirila’s 
toadies  do  you  liave  siiiiiij^ 
proudly  on  your  slielves  and 
selling  floors  or  in  your  ware¬ 
house,  wailing  lor  ilie  magital 
stroke  ol  some  waitime  midnight 
to  heeome  worthless  pumpkins? 

In  oihei  words,  how  miuh 
emergemy  merdiandise  do  um 
own  loda\  whith  tan  and  will 
undergo  a  marked  depreeiaiion 
on  the  pios|>e<l  ol  lesumed  pio- 
duetion  ol  that  meithandise  lor 
whith  it  is  a  suhstiiuie,  or  alter¬ 
nate,  to  use  a  nicer  word?  Certain¬ 
ly  no  one  knows  when  that  pro- 
tluetion  will  be  resumetl.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  we  have  a  long, 
hard  war  job  ahead  ol  us.  But  it 
should  be  recognized  that  a  great 
tleal  ol  emergency  merchantlise  is 
lound  in  items  that  are  not  bought 
on  impulse  and  that  the  mere 
prospect  ol  resumetl  prtiduction 
can  immedialelv  wipe  out  at  least 
a  part  ol  the  value  based  on 
emergency  neetls. 

Floors  lull  ol  sj)ringlcss  uphol¬ 
stered  lurniture,  warehouses  lull 
ol  emergency  bed  springs,  lull  in¬ 
ventories  ol  rayon  hosiery,  lurnish 
outstanding  examples  ol  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  there  are  manv  other 
danger  spots  anil  tmilliple  line 
shatiings  to  the  sittialion  which 
make  the  task  ol  gelling  lully  ac- 
(piainted  with  inveniorv  an  engag¬ 
ing  and  lull-paving  job  lot  anv 
store  man  totlav. 

One  ol  onr  memiteis  has  tloiie  a 
good  job  ol  gelling  atipiainletl 
with  his  stock  anti  was  kind  enough 
to  take  this  writer  on  a  lour  ol 
his  store  so  that  the  ihings  he  dis¬ 
covered  could  be  passed  on  to  other 
meml;er  stores.  Here  are  the  ihings 
we  '■aw. 

There  are  ihree  general  l\pes 
ol  emergenev  merchandise.  4’he 
distinction  is  based  entirely  tijxiit 
what  the  \alue  ol  the  meichan- 
dise  wonltl  be  il  prodnclion  were 
resumed  today  in  lull  pre war  se¬ 
lections  of  ariitles  designed  lot 
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ihc  Name  purpose.  I'liose  ihrcc- 
types  arc  (1)  .Merchandise  which 
would  iiave  lo  lie  sold  ai  suhstan- 
lially  below  cost  it  it  were  lo  be 
sold  at  all.  (Some  types  ol  eiiierg- 
enc\  merchandise  even  now  are 
on  the  ll<M)r  at  ligures  well  l)el(»w 
cost  and  are  not  moving  at  those 
prices.)  (2)  .Merchandise  which 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  eost,  and 
(3)  merchandise  which  would  have 
to  be  marked  dowti  btit  not  nec¬ 
essarily  at  cost  or  less. 

i.umpitig  the  three  tspes.  this 
st(»re  owner  discovered  that  he  hail 
the  lollowing  tlollar  percentages 
ol  inventory  at  retail  in  emergency 
merchandise  in  each  ol  the  im- 
|H)rtant  clepartmetits  listed:  .Men's 
clothing,  corsets. 

underwear  attd  negligees,  2'’^; 
sportswear,  lO^’j,;  leady-to  wear, 
gloxes,  jewelry,  Ixigs,  2(l‘'j,; 
hosiery,  domestics.  and 

furniture. 

riiese  ligtires  are  heavy  enough 
in  themselves,  but,  in  making  a 
physical  check  of  the  departments 
and  in  talking  with  the  owner  it 
was  discovered  that  the  store  had 
consistently  excluded  certain  tvpes 
of  merchandise  universallv  taken 
in,  and  indeed,  foitghl  lot,  l)v 
many  other  stores.  In  view  (»f 
this  fact,  possibly  the  best  a|)proaih 
here  is  to  discuss  the  ligures  listed 
above,  department  by  department, 
describing  that  merchandise  which 
the  “laboratory  store”  feels  is 
emergency  merchandise,  as  well  as 
those  measures  which  it  has  taken 
to  minimi/e  the  proportion  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  stores 
might  have  done. 

*  *  * 

Mens  Clothing  and  Furnishings: 

In  this  department  the  estimated 
1.')%  emergenev  jtosition  lies  to  a 
large  degree  iti  the  matter  of  si/es, 
st\les  and  patterns  now  heacily 
represented  in  the  iinentotv.  I'he 
loss  of  KiOh  \oung  men  to  the 
armed  service  has  naturally  |)lated 
the  emphasis  in  demand,  and  so 
in  buying,  on  the  larger  suits  of 
more  somber  shades  and  patterns 
and  has  led  to  a  natural  “toning 
down”  of  furnishings  and  acces¬ 
sory  stocks.  Absence  of  \c“sts  from 
double-breasted  suits,  lack  of  /ip- 
j)ers  on  trousers  and  a  few  other 
minor  details  also  account  for  some 
of  the  emergency  characteristic  of 
Slock  here. 


Undorwoor  and  Nnglign*:  .\ 

two  percent  emergency  propor¬ 
tion  seemed  low  to  the  writer  itntil 
a  physical  check  showed  that  the 
big  pan  ol  present  inventory  ol 
panties  still  had  elastic  and  that 
the  remainder  were  draw-string, 
instead  ol  button.  I'he  invenlorv 
was  also  light  in  such  things  as 
short  brunch  coats  etc.  L-Hf)  re¬ 
strictions  in  lullncss  and  length  in 
slips  and  gowns  ha\e  met  with 
very  little  resistance  and  will  ac- 
coiitn  lor  only  a  sliuln  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value  according  to  the 
store  owner. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres:  Ihc 

one-third  c-mcigency  merchandise 
in  this  iiuentoiy  is  entirely  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  lack  ol  elastic 
and  othei  materials  in  corsets  now 
asailable. 

Sportswear:  I'en  pet  cent 

emergency  ratio  is  largely  due  to 
skimpy  cuts  in  many  items  and  to 
what  this  store  man  thinks  will  be 
a  heavy  reaction  against  slacks 
when  women  who  have  worked 
in  them  return  to  peace  actixiiies. 
Sweaters  includccl  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  might  well  account  for  a 
greater  proportion  ol  emergency 
\alue  except  that  the  store  has 
accepted  very  few  content  mix¬ 
tures  in  sweaters,  confining  almost 
the  entire  inventory  to  all-wcMil 
c  lassies. 

Roady-to-Wear:  .An  emergent  y 
ratio  of  10%  in  this  department 
is  based  on  our  member's  estimate 
of  one  of  the  most  ticklish  aspects 
of  the  whole  juoblem — that  is 
cpiality  deterioration  bv  price  lines, 
put  into  reverse  and  ac  ttiallv  wenk- 
ing  as  price  deterioration  bv  mer- 
thantlise  groups  when  full  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  free  market  is  again 
resumed.  I'o  minimise  this  ha/ard. 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  much 
cpiality  deterioration  has  resulted 
Irom  scpiee/es  in  inanufac  turing 
costs  and  not  from  unavailability 
of  materials.  Because  of  this  it 
inav  be  that  readv-to  wear  juices 
will  not  seek  fornier  cjiialitv  levels 
for  some  time  because  of  coin  inn¬ 
ing  high  costs  of  jmoduction. 

Gloves,  Handbags,  Jewelry: 

-A  twenty-jKTcent  proj)ortion  of 
emergenev  merchandise  would  be¬ 
low  here  if  it  weren't  for  the  gloves 
to  balance  against  the  situation  in 
handbags.  Substitittion  of  fabrics 


lor  leather  and  wood  for  metal  in 
handbags  has  led  to  a  price  struc¬ 
ture  that  can  be  destroyed  in  a 
hiirrv  with  the  return  of  leather 
and  metals  to  the  bag  makers. 
WcHiden  jewelry  'is  another  item 
that  by-atul-large  can  lie  considered 
to  hate  oidy  an  emergency  value. 
r\|)ical  customer  comment,  “I’ll 
take  this  fabric  bag  now,  but  it’ll 
have  to  do,  iK-cause  the  next  one  is 
going  to  be  leather.” 

Hosiory:  Our  store  man  can’t 
sec  much  future  for  his  stock  of 
rayon  hosiery  when  [)roduction  is 
resumed  in  nylon.  His  estimated 
emergency  value  leaves  him 
but  a  (<»tt|>le  of  items  in  rayon 
which  were  good  sellers  iKdeue  the 
war — tv|)ical.  a  sheer  seamless  at  .'»() 
cetus  a  |)air. 

Furniture  and  Hoor  Coverings: 

Here’s  the  dejjartment  that  got  this 
man  thinking.  Two  items  stand 
out  as  extreme  examjjles  of  a  jirelly 
general  but  less  obvious  condition. 
One  is  a  folding  cot  with  a  cotton 
|)atl  mattress.  Made  entirely  of 
wood,  excejtt  lor  the  hinges  and 
web-sjjiings.  it’s  a  heavy,  bulky 
item,  made  to  sell  at  .S24.95— now 
offered  at  half  |>rice  and  not  selling. 
I'he  other  is  an  emergency  ice  chest, 
small,  jjoorly  constructed,  priced 
(iriginally  at  $41.95,  now  without 
takers  at  $20.95.  But  in  spite  of 
these  extreme  examples,  the  big 
clollar-jvortion  of  the  40%  emergen¬ 
cy  value  is  tied  up  in  less  apparent 
cases  of  emergency  constructions 
and  materials — in  attractive  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  sold  well.  The 
owner  jjointed  out  springless  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  and  living  room 
suites,  emergency  bed  sjjrings,  and 
many  other  items  which  fill  their 
a|>j)ointecl  function  as  well  as  can 
be  exjjecied  in  wartime,  but  which 
cannot  Ik-  exjjected  to  sell  at  jtres- 
ent  jnices  when  steel  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  again  available  in  un¬ 
limited  cjuantities  for  civilian  jjro- 
duction. 

C^abinets  of  plywood  and  jiress- 
board.  made  to  take  the  jjlace  of 
steel  lockers  and  storage  cabinets 
and  selling  at  com|)arable  prices, 
were  warjjing  on  the  floor.  A  few 
jjairs  of  wooden  drajiery  rods  dec¬ 
orated  the  display  rack.  One  of  a 
clo/en  heavv  wooden  babv  strollers 
at  $14.95  kept  companv  with  the  cot 
and  the  ice  chest. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Retail  Promotions  Aim  to  Keep 
War  Loan  Drive  at  High  Pitch 

By  Rk'.hard  G.  Meybohm 


Almost  as  it  tlie  results  ot 
a  well-laid  plan,  a  complete 
success  ot  the  military  cam¬ 
paign  against  Italy  was  announced 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  ot 
another  campaign — a  campaign  on 
the  Home  Front  to  sell  .515,000,- 
000,000  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
in  the  Third  War  Loan.  And  even 
at  the  risk  ot  appearing  to  be  over- 
optimistic,  it  appears  as  it  another 
teather  ot  success  will  l)e  atkled  to 
the  cap  ot  Americans  Ity  the  lime 
October  1st  rolls  around. 

No  small  share  ot  the  credit  tor 
success  will  be  due  the  retail  trade 
it  it  can  keep  up  the  pace  with 
which  it  started  the  ball  rolling  on 
.September  9th.  What  a  start  it  was! 
Parades,  rallies,  bands,  exhibits, 
complete  banks  ot  window  displays, 
and  tull-page  newspaper  ads  were 
pretty  much  the  order  ot  the  day. 

Detroit’s  Giant  Rally 

.As  a  matter  ot  tact,  some  retail 
merchants  did  not  wait  tor  the 
official  opening  date.  Asked  to  raise 
a  sum  of  5261,000,000,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  .America’s 
leading  industrial  city  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  raise  betore,  the 
Drive  got  a  head-start  in  Detroit  by 
being  ushered  in  with  a  gigantic 
rally  on  September  1st.  “G  Day” 
marked  the  opening  ot  the  Detroit 
Drive.  The  day  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  “gallant  1)0,000”— 
ace  Bond  selling  organization  w’hose 
personnel  is  comj)osed  largely  of 
employees  of  the  retail  stores  of  that 
city.  To  speed  these  Bond  salesmen 
on  their  way,  tens  of  thousands  ot 
shoppers  and  business  men  and 
women  turned  out  at  a  monster 
store  rally.  I'he  main  thorough¬ 
fares  were  profusely  decorated  with 
streamers,  pennants  and  banners. 
Precisely  at  9:30  A.  M.  a  movable 
platform  w'as  moved  to  the  center 
of  the  main  shopping  area,  traffic 
was  halted,  and  the  ceremonies  be¬ 
gan  with  the  playing  of  martial 
music  by  a  military  band.  That  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  city  of 


Detroit  “kicked  oil  the  ball”  start¬ 
ing  the  Third  W’ar  Loan  Drive  on 
its  wav.  and  it  was  tvpical  ot  the 
manner  in  which  other  cities 
thoroughout  the  nation,  led  by  re¬ 
tailers,  gave  this  greatest  ot  all 
financial  campaigns  a  rousing  send- 
otf. 

New  York’s  .Ad  Campaign 

In  New  York  City  the  cainpaign 
opened  with  a  great  parade  demon¬ 
strating  the  military  might  ot  our 
armed  forces.  However,  from  a 
retail  point  ot  view,  probably  the 
most  interesting  phase  ot  the  open¬ 
ing  day’s  promotional  efforts  was 
the  advertising  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  newspapers. 

■Something. new  was  added.  Sub 
stituting  tor  the  regular  profess¬ 
ional  retail  copy  writei,  the  ail 
writing  anti  Bond  selling  efforts  of 


some  of  .Vmei  ica’s  greatest  and  best- 
known  columnists  were  placed  on 
\iew.  Such  personages  as  Dorotin 
Thompson,  Raymond  Cla|)per, 
Westlnook  Pegler,  Etl  Sulliian, 
Danton  Walker,  and  a  host  ot  other 
newspaper  experts  wrote  the  ads 
whiih  appealed  untler  New  York 
store  names.  Practically  every  store 
in  the  metropolitan  area  ran  such 
ads  on  .September  9th.  .\re  they 
as  good  salesmen  through  the  medi¬ 
um  ot  the  written  word  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  retail  copy  writer?  We’ll 
find  the  answei  to  that  when  the 
results  ate  tabulated. 

.As  far  as  the  individual  store 
efforts  are  concerned,  there  have 
been  some  rather  interesting  angles 
and  sidelights.  .As  an  example,  one 
store  has  organized  .50  “Bonda- 
diers”  to  lead  a  sales  competition 
(Conlitnird  on  page  12) 
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★  Last  mouth  the  X.R.D.d.A.’s  Post-War  Committee,  luith  its 
“Plan  for  Local  Forecasts,”  shcnued  retailers  how  to  take  the 
initiative  in  f/eacetime  fAanning  in  relation  to  their  market— the 
community.  A  feiv  weeks  later  they  laid  the  groundwork  for 
effective  manufacturer-retailer  coofjeration,  in  a  meeting  icith 
the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers,  first  of  a  series  of  industry 
meetings.  Retailers  and  manufacturers  agreed  that  intelligent, 
responsible  salesmanship  is  a  basic  goal  of  post-icar  preparation. 


Problem  the  First — To  Rehabilitate 
Salesmanship  for  Its  Peacetime  Job 


By  Llw  Hahn 


There  have  Ikth  many  tlitter- 
ciii  ideas  as  to  what  j>ost- 
wai  eonditions  in  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  he.  .Mthouf^h 
some  lolks  Iwlieve  we  are  likely  to 
run  into  a  serious  depression  when 
the  war  industries  are  stopped  and 
deinohili/ation  ot  the  armed  forces 
bej^ins,  most  of  those  who  venture 
to  make  predictions  incline  to  the 
opposite  point  of  view  and  seem  to 
he  preparing  for  a  period  of  intense 
business  activity. 

It  is  possible  that  both  of  these 
pretlictions  deserve  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  It  may  be  the  predictors 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  different 
periods  of  time.  I'hose  who  believe 
we  are  going  to  enter  an  era  of 
great  business  activity  probably  are 
correct,  but  possibly  their  eyes  are 
focused  beyond  the  time  which  will 
immediately  follow  the  ending  of 
hostilities. 

Ikfore  we  reach  that  desirable 
])eriod  in  the  post-war  time  there 
may  be  a  gap  of  indeterminate  ex¬ 
tent  which  we  shall  have  to  bridge. 
Ehat  probably  will  be  when  the 
war  industries  stop  producing  war 
material  and  begin  the  task  of  re- 
(onvertitig  to  peace  time  produc- 
tioti.  During  that  time  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  considerable  unenijiloyment 
and  if  there  is  any  demobilization 
of  the  armed  forces  at  that  time  the 
problem  will  be  further  accentu¬ 
ated.  Some  recent  estimates  seem 
to  indicate  that  such  important  in¬ 


dustries  as  automobiles  and  elet- 
tric  appliatices  mav  retpiire  six 
months  to  reconvert  to  civdian  pro¬ 
duction. 

Ehe  planners  and  economists 
generally  seem  not  to  be  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  serious- 
tiess  of  this  situation  because,  they 
tell  us,  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  purchasing  power.  It  has  beeti 
estimated  that  there  will  be  S50 
billions  or  more  in  savings,  war 
Ixmds,  etc.  Ehis,  it  would  seem, 
should  provide  an  ample  reserve  of 
purchasing  power  to  see  us  through 
any  such  temporary  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment. 

The  Money  Must  Be  Spent 

Houxrver,  it  is  our  own  belief 
that  the  planners  may  have  missed 
an  important  point  in  their  calcu¬ 
lations  for  it  has  been  our  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  folks  are  out  of  jobs, 
and  don’t  know  when  they  can 
count  on  being  re-employed,  they 
do  not  spend  their  sacungs  freely. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  we  see. 
How  are  we  going  to  induce  the 
public  to  bring  out  its  savings  and 
spend  them  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  industry  may  go  into  con¬ 
sumption  to  build  more  payrolls 
and  create  still  more  purchasing 
power? 

The  Committee  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  which  we  think  is  doing 
an  excelletit  job  to  focus  attention 


upoti  the  problems  ol  the  post-war 
period,  seems — if  we  understand  it 
correctly — to  be  urging  upon  manu¬ 
facturers  the  necessity  for  prcKluc- 
itig  greater  cpiantities  of  g(K)ds  than 
eser  lx- fore  in  order  to  make  jobs. 

I  bis  is  a  splendid  point  to  get 
over  to  the  industrialists,  but  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  long  continue  with¬ 
out  <  imsumption  which  keeps  pace 
with  it.  Itnless  this  can  he  assured 
the  goocts  xvill  back  up,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  u’ill  not  be  in  position  to 
produce  more,  employment  will 
fall  off — and  cue  shall  have  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  luhat  could  be  a  serious 
and  prolonged  depression, 

I'o  add  to  the  possible  serious¬ 
ness  of  tlie  situation,  the  end  of  the 
war  probably  will  find  the  United 
.States  Ciovernment  with  .^50  bil¬ 
lions,  or  more,  of  surplus  goods, 
much  of  it  suitable  for  use  by  con¬ 
sumers. 

During  this  current  war  jxriod 
the  manufacturers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  night  and  day  to  produce  these 
goods  but,  when  the  industries  are 
reconverted  and  start  producing 
new  goods,  the  merchandise  already 
produced  for  the  government  may 
flow  back  into  the  markets  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  to  emt)arrass  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  alike  and  to 
compel  additional  unemployment. 

C^ongress  already  is  thinking  of 
this  problem  and  it  woidd  seem  as 
though  there  will  be  wisdom 
enough  to  meet  it  and  to  prevent 
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the  reckless  release  ol- government 
surplus  stocks  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
kill  the  possibility  of  business  anti 
employment  revival.  Nevertbeless, 
business  men  who  realize  the  need 
of  planning  for  the  future  must  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  thev  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  these 
government  surpluses.  The\  should 
make  sure.  It  is  not  too  earlv  for 
business  to  unite  in  recommending 
a  sane  anti  safe  program  tti  the  gtiv- 
ernment. 

.■\lreatly  the  labor  unions  are  ttm- 
cerning  themselves  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  because  they  see  the  threat  t)f 
unemployment  itt  these  gtnern men t 
surpluses.  It  woultl  seem  as  though 
here  might  be  a  matter  on  which 
labor  atitl  management  might  well 
be  able  to  work  together  because 
both  are  faced  bv  the  same  seritms 
nmsetpiences  from  the  reckless  tlis- 
tribution  of  these  war  goods. 

\o  matter  how  one  mav  \  iew 
the  post-war  period,  whether  the 
promise  of  unprecedetited  business 
activity  and  prosperitv  seems  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  threat  of  unemployment 
and  distress,  one  thing  appears  to 
be  certain: — the  period  tifler  the 
uvir  xoill  call  for  the  hiffhest  type 
of  salesmanship  that  ei'cr  has  been 
kvoxvn. 

The  Era  of  the  Salesman 

Hairing  the  possibility'  of  the 
complete  socialization  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  the  only  u<ay  in  xehich  xee  can 
huild  and  maintain  payrolls  is  to 
he  prepared  to  accelerate  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  distrilintion  and  consxxmp- 
tion:  to  remox'e  ex’exy  bar  and 
bottleneck  to  the  smooth  and  sxeift 
pushing  of  the  greatly  increased 
products  of  industry  into  the  hands 
of  ( onsumers. 

This  will  not  be  an  easv  task. 
L’nder  even  the  most  favorable 
auspices  the  effort  to  persuade 
people  that  the  standard  of  living 
must  be  raised  through  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  to  take  the 
wraps  olf  the  family  bank  roll  and 
spend  for  the  thitigs  which  will 
make  life  more  pleasant  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
neetletl  work  for  their  fellows,  will 
present  a  problem.  It  can  be  done 
onlv  bv  alert,  informed  ami  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmanship. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  change 
over  from  war  industrv  to  jieace 
time  production  is  marked  bv  a 


large  degree  of  unemployment  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  then 
the  task  for  the  salesmen  of  the 
nation  yvill  indeed  lie  herculean. 

In  either  case  it  seems  to  us  the 
ten  years  after  the  xear  to  a  greatx-r 
extent  than  n’er  in  our  history  as 
a  nation  xvill  be  be  the  era  of 
the  salesman. 

For  some  months,  there  has  lK*en 
a  running  debate  over  the  (jues- 
tion  of  yvhether  private  enterprise 
yvill  be  able  to  supply  all  the  jobs 
yvhich  yvill  be  needed  after  the 
war.  I'he  sjiokesmen  of  business 


have  iK'en  maintaining  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  can  pro- 
yide  the  necessary  jobs —  and  that 
onlv  private  enterprise  can  do  it. 
On  the  other  hatul.  there  are  many 
folks,  especially  in  government  bu¬ 
reaus,  yvho  maintain  it  can  luycr 
be  done  except  through  the  initia¬ 
tion  ot  great  government  projects 
to  make  yvork.  On  both  sides  ul 
the  (piestion  there  appears  to  be 
a  rather  alarming  xi’illingness  to 
agree  that  this  may  be  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  prix'ate  enterprise  u'dl 
(Continued  on  page  .Sb) 


Carpet  Industry  Meets  with  Retailers 


WH.\  r  may  prove  to  be  a 
j>atterti  lor  |)osi-war  indus¬ 
try  -  retailer  collaboration 
was  lamuhed  the  latter  part  of  last 
month  when  the  Institute  of  Oarpet 
.Manulacturers,  Im..  acted  as  host 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  lor  retailers 
in  New  York,  liilormal  remarks 
were  made  by  Lew  Hahn,  (ieneral 
Manager  of  the  X.R.D.fLA..  Dr. 
David  R.  Oraig,  President  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation.  Saul 
Clohn.  President  ol  (a’ty  Stores  Oo. 
and  Ohairman  of  .\'.R.D.(i..\.'s 
Planning  (anmnittee,  .Miss  Ruth 
(diapiii.  of  Win.  Hengerer  Oo.,  Buf¬ 
falo.  and  Ohairmau  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Cirouj)  of  \.R.D.(i..\.  and 
|.  P.  K,as|)er.  vice-president  in 
(harge  of  home  furnishings  at 
R.  H.  .Macy  &  Co. 

j.  j.  Delaney,  vice-president  of 
Bigelow-.Sanford  Carpet  C^o..  and 
(Chairman  of  the  liisiiiute’s  .Mer¬ 
chandising  Committee,  voiced  the 
position  of  the  IkMir  (overing  in¬ 
dustry  when  he  etiumerated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  in¬ 
dustrv  has  progressed  appreciably 
in  the  matter  of  creative  work  in 
design,  stvle  and  color. 

During  these  ten  years  retail 
handling  of  floor  (overiug  depart¬ 
ments  has  also  progressetl.  but  there 
is  olivious  need  of  better  selling  in 
the  stores,  as  is  evidenced  bv  the 
large  perceutagi-  of  reUirns  in  this 
department.  (In  1942  it  was 

Fo  correct  this  situation  the  In¬ 
stitute  plans  a  sales  training  course 
for  retail  selling,  and  is  now  making 
a  survey  to  determine  the  best  wav 


to  (oudiu\  such  training — wlieilici 
l)y  booklets,  films,  or  personal 
guides  in  larger  areas,  or  a  combin 
at  ion  ol  two  or  more  of  iln  se 
methods. 

Retail  Response 

Sj)eakiiig  lor  retailers.  Lew  Halm 
said  that  he  felt  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  post-war  progress  would 
be  in  better  selling;  and  he  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  that  he 
hopetl  this  initial  meeting  would 
lead  eventually  to  a  nation-wide 
retognition  of  the  enormous  value 
<d  better  salesmanship,  and  to  the 
possible  ultimate  eslablislmient  ol 
an  “institute  for  better  selling.” 

Dr.  Craig  pointed  out  the  need 
of  business  "raising  its  sights  with 
respect  to  potential  |)rocluction 
averages."  What  lormerly  seemed 
fantastic  in  out|>ul  totals,  miglu 
eyeiitually  prove  iiornial,  he  said. 

Both  ^^r.  Hahn,  and  Mr.  Kasjxr 
of  Maev's  agreed  that  selling  tech- 
nit|ue  would  probably  reach  a 
rather  low  ebb  by  the  end  ol  ibis 
war.  and  stressed  the  need  ol  doing 
everything  possible  lo  reverse  this 
trend. 

.Miss  (dia|)iu  fell  tlial  proluable 
thought  could  be  given  to  "tbe 
home  of  the  future".  .She  also 
thought  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  smaller  store, 
where  the  salesman  handles  various 
iteir.s  other  than  floor  coverings. 

4  #  ik 

Fhe  background  against  which 
this  meeting  was  held  was  one  of 
increasing  concern  with  problems 
of  current  operation.  -Some  hope  is 
held  that  the  present  2.a%  wool 
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alloiinciu  lor  tai  pet  inanulatturers 
iiia\  l)c  iiKTfased,  especially  in  view 
ol  new  W’PJi  regulations  which  will 
make  |H>ssible  the  importing  ot 
India  wools  during  September.  In 
addition,  the  demand  lor  war  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  carjx't  mills  shows 
signs  ol  easing  oil.  lint  in  spite  ol 
tliese  lasorable  lactors,  mills  are 
hard  put  to  it  even  to  keep  u|)  to 
the  permissible  25^,',  prodtiction, 
iKcanse '  ol  the  lack  ol  backiog 
materials.  I  he  paper  \arn  situation 
has  l)cen  tnade  so  amte  by  restric¬ 
tions  tipon  the  mills’  papei  sup¬ 


pliers  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
this  post-war  planning  meeting  was 
held,  the  opinion  was  being  Ireely 
expressed  in  the  markets  that  some 
carj>ct  manulacturers  would  have  to 
sitspend  operations  lor  a  time. 

In  the  stores,  retail  sales  continue 
to  rise  and  the  scarcity  ol  mer- 
(handise  is  growing  acute.  W'ith 
stocks  at  less  than  hall  ol  normal 
in  ipiantity  and  completely  out  ol 
balance  as  to  selection,  deliveries 
(ontinue  to  be  a  mere  trickle. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  indtistry  that, 
with  the  demands  ol  current  pro¬ 


duction  so  trying,  it  is  actively  con¬ 
cerned  with  post-war  planning. 
Some  companies  arc  reorganizing 
and  strengthenittj^  their  systems  of 
distribution  ourltts,  so  that  they 
will  l)e  in  the  l^est  possible  shape 
for  post-war  operation.  W'hat  the 
industry  hopes  lor  is  a  progressive 
easing  ol  restrictions  so  that  when 
the  day  arrives  that  it  is  called 
upon  to  do  its  share  ol  supplying 
post-war  employment  enough  wool 
will  be  on  hand  and  in  process 
to  prevent  a  lag  in  looming  opera¬ 
tions. 


Progress  Report  from  the  Post-War  Planning  Committee 

By  Sal  l  Cohn 

President  City  Stores  Co.;  Chairman  X.  R.  I).  C.  A.  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning 


IN  the  welter  ol  plantiing  about 
Post-War,  so  much  has  already 
been  written  that  even  the 
sober  realist  can  Ixcome  confused, 
rite  important  thitig,  ol  course,  is 
for  our  industry  to  get  the  kind  ol 
a  plan  and  approach  which  will 
result  in  creating  jobs  iti  the  Post- 
W’ar  period.  One  ol  the  best  ways 
ol  doing  this  is  to  bring  about  a 
better  and  a  more  constructive 
relation  Ixtween  the  makers  and 
sellers  ol  goods.  Our  own  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  in  those  departments 
where  there  is  g(K)d  vendor-re 
tailer  c(M)peration,  we  do  a  job  ol 
special  signiftcance. 

(Carpet  Industry  C^iooperation 

I'he  Instititte  ol  Carpet  Manu¬ 
facturers  has  indicated  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  move  towards  a  greater  co¬ 
operation  than  has  existed  in  the 
past.  Meetings  have  been  held 
between  a  group  composed  ol  re¬ 
presentatives  ol  members  ol  this 
.Association  and  officials  of  the 
carpet  manufacturers.  The  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  upon  improving 
our  contacts  with  the  ptiblic,  rais¬ 
ing  selling  standards  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  buying  ol  gotnls  by  every 
practical  tie-in  between  ourselves 
and  the  manulacturers. 

Basically,  the  plan  has  an  eye 
towards  increased  carpet  anti  mg 
volume  as  a  result  ol  better  tner- 
chandising  and  selling.  This  can 
be  effected  through  education  of 
retail  salesmen,  through  better  in¬ 
formation  on  the  part  of  executives 
as  to  the  contribution  which  floor 


totetitigs  make  to  the  total  piolils 
ol  the  store,  piomoting  the  idea 
that  carpets  should  be  leplaced  Ite- 
(ause  ol  obsolescence  as  othei  con¬ 
sumer  g(K)ds  are  replaced,  as  a 
result  ol  the  contitiued  piogress 
in  styling  and  construction,  deal¬ 
ing  more  with  color  harmony  and 
style  and  accenting  location,  dis¬ 
play  and  advertising. 

Where  the  sellittg  techtiiqne  iti 
the  rug  department  and  the  dis¬ 
playing  ol  g(MKls  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  the  business  and  prolits 
tlelinitely  rellect  a  better  trend.  Iti 
(|uite  a  number  ol  instances,  re¬ 
tail  furniture  stores  have  been 
sttidied  and  the  delinite  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  our  methods  can  be 
profitably  reviewed. 

In  dealing  with  this  cotnmodity, 
it  is  not  the  idea  that  the  activities 
which  we  should  have  in  Post-War 
|>lanning  shotild  be  limited  to  the 
t  at  pet  industry.  There  is  much 
more  to  the  story  than  that.  The 
|)tirjx)se  of  taking  on  the  carpet 
itidustry  is  that  it  represents  a 
profitable  department;  that  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
type  of  selling  preparation  needed 
and  that  we  are  meeting  with  a 
group  who  want  to  do  what  they 
can  to  coojierate  with  us.  I'herefore, 
it  might  be  jxissible  to  form  a  pat¬ 
tern  ol  relationship  which  could 
be  used  lor  other  industries. 

Lew  Hahn’s  special  bulletin  to 
members  ol  the  .Association,  No. 
19.3,  .Section  12,  states  clearly  the 
initial  progress  which  has  lieen 
made.  Perhaps  you  will  give  a  few 


moments  to  a  study  ot  this  report 
ivhich  deals  with  the  need  ol  in¬ 
suring  a  superior  type  of  retail 
salesmanship  and  developing  those 
itleas  which  would  result  in  the 
best  cooperative  action  that  can 
be  taken  in  each  industry.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  decline  iti  the 
talibre  ol  retail  sellitig.  riiere  is 
reiterated  the  great  need  in  the 
Post-War  period  of  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent,  aggressive  and  effective  sales¬ 
manship.  .Selling  means  jobs  and 
no  single  factor  will  probably  lie 
a  greater  pivot. 

C^iommunity  Survey  Advised 

.Speaking  generally  ol  our  Post- 
W'ar  activities,  there  has  lieen 
mailed  to  you  a  “Plan  lor  Local 
Forecasts.’’  'Fhis  pamphlet  has 
evoked  considerable  interest  on 
the  part  ol  the  Cffiamber  ol  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  .States  and 
many  other  sources.  W’e  trust  that 
you  will  have  an  early  opjxn  tunity 
to  study  this  very  brief  booklet  and 
to  plan  the  cooperation  which  you 
can  bring  to  the  work  ol  the  Post- 
War  Committee. 

AVe  hope  that  your  many  other 
obligations  will  still  leave  you  the 
time  and  energy  to  get  started  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  kind  ol  a 
Post-AV"ar  Forecast  which  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  liooklet  sent  to  you. 
We  will  welcome  any  information 
which  you  may  have  as  to  the  steps 
.which  are  under  way  in  your  city 
and  we  invite  your  correspondence 
and  will  be  glad  to  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  on  Post-W^ar  planning. 
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An  Official  Guide  to  Gift  Selection 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Overseas 


Although  this  OWI  report  on 
gifts  most  suitable  for  service¬ 
men  overseas  appeared  in  most 
newpapers  earlier  in  the  month, 
it  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
are  printing  it  in  full,  to  remind 
stores  that  this  information 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
salesperson  in  the  servicemen's 
gift  department. 

Every  NRDGA  store  has  been 
mailed  a  copy  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council's  12-page 
booklet  of  information  on  ad¬ 
dressing,  packing  and  mailing 
overseas  gifts;  and  also  a  cam¬ 


paign  book  of  retail  promotion 
suggestions.  Extra  copies  can 
still  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  War  Advertising  Council, 
60  East  42  Street,  New  York. 

Army  Postal  Service  authori¬ 
ties  request  stores  especially  to 
stress: 

I.  The  importance  of  a 
complete  address.  Every  de¬ 
tail  included  in  the  address  that 
the  serviceman  sends  home  is 
of  importance.  Salespeople 
should  be  trained  to  check  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  basic  six 
items  in  the  address — full  name. 


rank,  serial  number,  name  of 
outfit  and  branch,  army  post 
office  number,  postmaster  at 
port  of  embarkation — but  they 
should  know  as  well  that  any 
other  detail  included  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  an  essential  one.  Noth¬ 
ing  may  be  omitted. 

2.  The  importance  of  send¬ 
ing  gifts  out  immediately,  and 
not  waiting  for  the  October 
15th  (Army)  and  November  I 
(Navy)  deadlines.  Store  co¬ 
operation  will  help  to  spread  re¬ 
ceipt  of  packages  at  post  offices 
and  avoid  a  last  minute  jam. 


WHAT  soldiers,  sailors,  Ma¬ 
rines  and  WACS  serving 
overseas  want  for  Christmas 
is  reported  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  by  overseas  “Yank”  cor¬ 
respondents,  officers  newly  returned 
from  various  theaters  of  war,  the 
Army  Exchange  Service,  the  Army 
Post  Otfice,  the  Army  Censorship 
Office  and  the  Naval  Postal  Affairs 
Section. 

More  than  the  most  elaborate 
gift,  soldiers  will  welcome  newsy, 
cheerful  letters  from  home  and  re¬ 
cent  photographs  or  snapshots  of 
family  and  friends.  .\  short  letter 
from  friends  is  worth  a  hundred 
Christmas  cards,  according  to  men 
interviewed  by  “Yank”.  Many 
woidd  like  a  new  picture  of  wife, 
sweetheart  or  parent  not  larger 
than  pocket-size  and  encased  in  a 
waterproof  folder,  as  pictures  the 
men  took  with  them  are  the  worse 
for  wear. 

rite  soldiers  themselves  em¬ 
phatically  say  they  do  NO  T  want: 
cigarettes,  assorteil  commercial 
packages  of  gcMKlies,  elaborate  shav¬ 
ing  kits,  or  food,  except  for  a  well- 
packed  fruit  cake. 

Food— a  popular  gift  to  men  over¬ 
seas  last  Christmas— is  with  a  few 
exceptions  “a  waste  of  space  and  a 
deep  disappointment"  according 
to  servicemen  fjolled.  The  .\rmy 


Post  Office  points  out  that  no 
perishables  will  be  accepted  lor 
overseas  mailing. 

Hints  to  Christmas  buyers  from 
soldiers  overseas  are  expected  to 
cut  down  on  the  sending  of  un¬ 
necessary  gifts,  to  conserve  \aluable 
cargo  space  and  prevent  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  current  supph  of 
needed  civilian  articles; 

Do  not  send  articles  avail¬ 
able  locally  at  the  Post  Ex¬ 
change  or  nearby  cities. 

.\void  duplication  of  gifts 
by  checking  with  relatives  and 
friends.  (Many  soldiers  quote 
bitter  experiences  of  receiving 
four  or  five  sewing  kits,  six 
subscriptions  to  the  same  mag¬ 
azine.  or  dozens  of  pounds  of 
hard  candy.) 

Articles  should  be  compact 
and  tlurable,  so  that  when 
inK)ps  move,  gifts  will  not 
have  to  lie  left  behind. 

I'he  .Army  Post  Office  cautions: 
“Remember  a  ton  of  weight  may 
be  resting  on  your  Christmas  par¬ 
cel.  Keep  that  in  mind  when  you 
wrap  it.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
heat  in  the  hold  of  ship  mav  reach 
130  degrees.” 

Soldiers  in  different  combat  areas 
do  not  want  the  same  articles. 
What  may  l)e  a  fine  gift  to  a  soldier 
in  New  Zealand  may  be  useless  in 
North  Afri<a.  There  are  a  few  gifts. 


however,  which  soldiers  in  any  com¬ 
bat  zone  will  welcome;  cigarette 
lighters  “that  will  light  in  a  strong 
wind”,  shockpr(K)f,  waterproof  wrist 
watches,  hunting  or  l)oy  scout 
kui\es  and  small,  inexpensive  cam¬ 
eras  with  ample  supply  of  film. 

(I'lie  .Army  Censorship  Office 
warns  that  film  may  be  sent  across 
overseas  only  if  contained  in  the 
manufacturer’s  original  package, 
with  the  seal  unbroken  and  show¬ 
ing  no  signs  of  tampering.  .Al¬ 
though  some  soldiers  requested 
phonograph  records  of  the  latest 
swing  tunes,  military  security  pro¬ 
hibits  the  mailing  of  records  Ix.’- 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  concealed 
messages.) 

Few  senders  know  exactly  where 
servicemen  may  lie,  but  most  have 
an  inkling  of  the  theater  of  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  the  soldiers  over¬ 
seas  depending  on  where  they  are 
located,  say  they  want: 

European  Theater.  Medium- 
weight  leather  gloves;  fountain 
pens;  identification  bracelets;  Of) 
socks,  handkerchiefs  and  light¬ 
weight  shirts.  More  valued  than 
these  items,  however,  are  women’s 
sheer  stockings  and  .American  make¬ 
up  which  make  welcome  presents 
when  soldiers  are  invited  out. 

Sicily.  W’rist-watches  are  in  great 
demand,  particularly  among  artil¬ 
lerymen,  as  watches  which  these 
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soldiers  had  have  become  magne- 
li/etl  and  are  no  longer  accurate. 
Fountain  jx’ns,  recent  pictures  of 
lamils  and  sweethearts  in  a  strong 
Iraiue  or  jXKketsize  leather  case: 
soap,  toilet  articles  stich  as  hnger- 
naii  scissors,  razor  blades,  or  small 
handy  toilet  bags,  subscriptions  to 
piH  kelsize  magazines  are  also  gtxid. 
(hits  should  be  compact,  easy  to 
taiTV,  sturdy  and  of  no  great  value. 

Middls  East.  Film  and  cameras, 
giHKl  cigars  and  pijxs.  and  cigarette 
lighters. 

China  •  Burma  •  India.  Reading 
material  —  Ixxtks,  magazines  and 
clippings— rates  highest  as  the  best 
(Christinas  gill.  Next  in  order  ol 
importance  are  new  photos  ot  rela¬ 
tives  and  Iriends.  line  razor  blades, 
com|)act  shaving  kits,  combs,  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  socks, 
underwear,  cigarette  lighters,  pen 
and  pencil  sets,  extra  leads  lor  au¬ 
tomatic  pencils,  sun  glas.ses,  wrist 
watches  and  cameras  with  him. 

I  here  is  no  need  lor  w(M)len 
sweaters,  socks,  or  atiy  winter  gar¬ 
ments,  sports  etpiipment.  leather 
giMKls,  gloves,  ties  or  sluxs. 

Shippers  should  ask  themselves 
whether  what  they  send  will  stand 
the  grind  ol  lour  months  ol  ship- 
|>ing  in  a  red-hot  and  nltra-luimid 
( liniate. 

Australia.  good  cigarette  light¬ 
er  with  a  supply  ol  extra  Hints  and 
wicks,  lountain  jxiis  that  won't 
leak  at  high  altitudes,  bottles  ol  ink 
in  plastic'contaitiers  as  well  as  sta¬ 
tionery  in  a  handy  jMjrtlolio,  rigid 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  writing 
board,  are  line. 

Other  uselul  gilts  include  sliock- 
prool,  waterpr(M)l  wrist-watches, 
pcK  ket-sized  b<K)ks,  gtKKl  swimming 
trunks  (Christmas  is  the  hottest  sea¬ 
son  ol  the  year  here),  non-perish¬ 
able  and  non-meltable  locxls  such 
as  Iruilcake.  Pipe  and  cigar  smok- 
ris  would  like  a  package  ol  their 
lavoriie  cut  plug  or  snuH  or  new 
pi|X‘s.  Poker  players  ask  lor  linen 
playing  cards  and  new  poker  chips. 

Nearly  all  the  men  want  a  simple 
camera  and  a  supply  ol  film.  .\c- 
(eptable,  too,  are  Ol)  socks  and 
extra  underwear,  but  tio  toilet  arti- 
<  les,  except  lor  line-tempered,  rust- 
prool  razor  blades,  are  wanted. 

Other  tips  Irom  a  high-ranking 
Ainiy  Exchange  officer  recently  re¬ 
turned  Irom  .Australia  include:  a 


sleeveless  wiKilen  sweater  that  can 
be  worn  over  or  under  the  shirt,  any 
article  giMul  lor  a  number  ol  uses 
such  as  small  waterprool  bags  about 
(i  X  8  iiuhes  and  nail  liles.  .A  boy- 
scout  knile  is  rated  “excelletit",  be¬ 
cause  it  can  double  lor  a  can  open¬ 
er.  screwdriver,  reamer,  bottle-open¬ 
er  and  various  (utting  uses.  .Soldiers 
stationed  in  .\ustralia  would  wel¬ 
come  rolls  ol  toilet  tissue,  as  .\us- 
iralia  has  no  solt  wood,  and  the 
II.  S.  prodiut  is  missed. 

Alautians.  .Men  here  have  all  the 
basic  necessities,  but  they  want  lux¬ 
ury  items  and  gadgets,  such  as 
wrist-watches,  radios  (there  is  a  .')- 
pound  limitation  on  packages), 
llashy  rings,  lountain  pens,  cigar¬ 
ette  lighters,  cameras  with  lilm,  ex¬ 
tra  lancy  smoking  mixtures  and 
|)ipes.  hunting  knives.  Fishing 
et|uipment,  subscriptions  to  picture 
and  detective  magazines.  11  the 
soldier  is  mechanically  inclined,  he 
would  welcome  small  leather  cralt 


and  metal  working  outlits,  includ¬ 
ing  tools  and  materials. 

No  clothing,  1<mx1,  cigarettes,  or 
b(M>ks  are  wanted  as  the  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  are  amply  supplied. 

Hawaii.  Ihe  plea  is  that  no 
(andy  or  edibles  ol  any  kind  be 
sent,  no  money-belts,  shoeshine  kits, 
khaki  ties,  s(xks,  soap  or  toilet 
articles. 

Ihe  men  1)0  want  cigarette 
lighters  "that  light  in  the  wind”, 
cigars,  watches,  battery  radio  sets, 
trench  knives  and  subscriptions  to 
pocketsize  magazines. 

Fiji  Islands.  W'indprool  cigarette 
lighters  top  the  list.  Unlike  the 
men  stationed  at  Hawaii,  service¬ 
men  here  will  welcome  tins  ol  non- 
perishable  candied  Iruits  and  Iruit- 
cake.  Hunting  knives,  fishing 
equipment,  cameras  and  lilm,  pipes 
and  pipe  tobacco,  shockproof  wrist 
watches,  cigars  or  radio  sets  are 
asked  for. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Department  Store’s  Participation 
in  Fire  Prevention  Week 


li\  Leonard  F.  Mark,  Safety  Research  Institute,  Inc. 


Fire  losses  in  wartime  can* 
not  be  covered  by  insurance. 
Financial  reimbursement  is 
possible;  but  properties  and 
stocks  destroyed  many  be  ir¬ 
replaceable.  No  underlining 
of  the  importance  of  a  sound 
fire  prevention  program  is  re¬ 
quired,  unless  it  be  the  fact 
that  fire  losses  are  steadily 
mounting.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United 
States  points  out  that  nation¬ 
al  fire  losses  for  the  first  half 
of  1943  amounted  to  $215,- 
530,000 — an  increase  of  over 
$24,000,000  over  the  com¬ 
parable  period  of  1942. 

In  the  proclamation  by 
which  the  President  designat¬ 
ed  the  week  beginning  Octo¬ 
ber  3  as  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  he  said: 

"This  nation's  war  program 
is  menaced  by  an  alarming 
increase  in  preventable  fire 
losses.  .  .  .  These  prevent¬ 
able  fires  are  being  measured 
in  thousands  of  workers  killed 
and  disabled;  vast  destruc¬ 
tion  of  critical  raw  materials, 
food  and  other  vital  supplies 
for  our  armed  forces  and 
civilian  population;  the  ruin 
of  war  plants,  factories, 
homes  and  machinery — in 
many  cases  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  .  .  .  Today  it 
is  vitally  necessary  that  we 
prevent  destructive  fire.  .  .  . 
Every  community  must  make 
an  extra  and  thorough  effort 
to  detect  and  eliminate  fire 
hazards.  Only  by  this  united 
endeavor  can  America  guard 
her  productive  power  against 
fire  and  eliminate  a  major 
hazard  that  threatens  serious¬ 
ly  to  reduce  supplies  of  war 
materials,  food,  clothing  and 
other  essentials  required  by 
our  fighting  men  overseas 
and  by  our  civilians  at  home." 


The  clcpariniciu  store,  Iteing  a 
vital  iactor  in  (oinniunity  lile, 
has  certain  responsibilities  in 
participating  in  the  How  of  com¬ 
munity  endeavor.  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  to  he  observed  this  year  Ite- 
ginning  October  .•}.  is  essentially  a 
community  activity,  aiming  at  .:u- 
proving  the  security  ol  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  well  as  the  security  ot  the 
individual  husiuess  enterprise. 

On  this  basis,  two  cpiestions  are 
apt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  de¬ 
partment  store  management.  What 
can  he  tlone  to  further  the  aims  of 
Fire  Prevention  Week  in  the  (om- 
munity,  and  how  can  the  store 
benefit  from  this  occasion? 

In  the  store  itself,  fire  prevention 
and  fire  protection  have  special  sig¬ 
nificance  these  days.  The  war 
makes  the  conservation  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  more  thati  ever  essential. 

Experiences  of  the  Past  Year 

Yet,  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  loss  of  S472,000  was 
chalked  up  against  fire  wheti  serious 
damage  was  doue  to  a  foitr-story 
fire  resistant  department  store 
building.  Starting  in  a  third  floor 
storeroom,  the  fire  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  when  disettvered  by  a  watch¬ 
man.  Burning  upholstery  materials 
produced  a  volume  of  acrid  smoke 
which  hampered  the  firemen.  An 
undermanned  and  inadetpialely 
equippetl  fire  department,  even 
with  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  was  bare¬ 
ly  al)le  to  control  the  fire,  aiul. 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  gas 
mask  equipment,  two  firemen  were 
overcome  by  smoke.  I’he  fire  was 
finally  flooded  out  with  large  tpian- 
tities  of  water  which  ran  down  ele¬ 
vator  shafts,  stairways  and  conduits 
to  cause  severe  damage  on  the  lower 
floors. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  fire  of 
undetermined  origin  started  in  a 
window  display  storertmm  and 
swept  rapidly  through  the  first  floor 
of  a  fire-resistive  department  store 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .\n  alarm  was 
not  received  until  6:12  p.m.,  al¬ 
though  store  employees  had  smelled 


smoke  almost  an  hour  earlier.  .\ 
high  wind  createil  a  strong  draft  to 
Ian  I  he  llames.  I’he  loss  lo  die  con¬ 
tents  of  the  store  was  estimated  at 
•SI  11,000;  and,  at  the  dale  reported 
by  the  National  Fire  Protection  ,\s- 
sodation,  the  loss  to  the  building 
had  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  .April,  of  1012,  a  file  of  unde 
term i tied  origin  started  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  destroyed  the  store  and  dam¬ 
aged  two  others.  I'lie  loss  was 
S292.177. 

Perhaps  the  largest  lire  in  tuer- 
(antile  proj>erty  during  1912  had 
its  origin  in  a  department  store,  in 
Kewauee,  Illinois.  The  cause  of 
tfie  fire  was  never  determined,  ft 
started  during  the  night  and  spread 
up  open  elevator  and  stair  shafts 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  flcKtr 
of  the  building  wftich  was  of  three 
stories  and  unsprinkleted.  .A  high 
wind  was  blowing  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  the  wiiulows  of  the 
building  across  the  street  were 
breaking  from  the  intense  heal.  Be¬ 
fore  the  fire  was  brought  under 
control,  seventeen  business  build¬ 
ings  had  been  destroyed  and  ten 
others  damaged.  The  insurance 
loss  exceeded  $1,650, 099  on  juop 
erty  valued  at  $2,568,750. 

Replacements  Are  Scarce 

Time  was  when  lire  insurance 
covered  a  major  pot  lion  of  the  di¬ 
rect  losses  ol  such  fires — though  it 
has  never  covered  such  indirect 
losses  as  profits  on  merchandise 
destroyed,  salaries  of  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  as  the  result 
of  fire,  and  many  less  readily  recog- 
ni/ahle  costs.  But  money  is  no 
longer  the  major  consideration. 
Hard-to-get  tuerchaudise  may  not 
be  replaceable  at  any  cost.  .And 
building  materials,  needed  for  re¬ 
construction,  are  at  a  premium.  .So 
on  all  counts,  dejiartment  stores 
must  take  all  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  fire  and  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  unavoidable  fires 
that  do  start. 
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The  K.  H.  Macy  Program 

A  piogram  ot  lire  saleix  such  as 
ihai  lollowetl  liy  R.  H.  Macv  &  C 
New  \()i  k.  is  an  exeelleiu  exaipole 
ol  what  (lepai  inieiu  stores  tan  ilo 
to  avoid  lire.  Head  of  tlie  system  is 
the  (iliiel  Etigtiieer,  wiio  becomes 
the  "lire  captain"  iti  the  event  ol 
lire.  Allied  vvitli  Itim  are  the  exe¬ 
cutives  of  tlie  maintenance  depart 
niettts.  Under  his  sn]X'rv  ision  is 
an  elhtient  Fire  lirigade  of  main- 
tetiance  employc'es,  lieating,  venti- 
latiiij*  and  sprinklei  mechanics, 
electricians  and  machinists,  'l  liese 
ineti  are  trained  in  the  use  of  stand¬ 
pipe  hose  streams,  portable  ex¬ 
tinguishers  and  other  emergency 
ec|iiipinent.  Flooi  snpei  inietulents, 
supervisors  atid  section  manager-., 
each  have  been  assigned  to  some 
s|Kcial  duty  should  lit  e  occur. 

riie  Fire  Uiigade  inav  be  sum- 
iiioned  to  atiy  portion  of  the  store 
Iroin  any  one  ol  I.HI  interior  ahnin 
boxes  on  a  coded  system  of  gotig-,. 
In  getieral  this  interior  alarm  s;s- 
lein  has  two  functiotis.  It  notilies 
the  engine  room  of  a  lire  and  tls 
accurate  locatioti.  At  this  signal, 
pilot  gongs  ring  in  certain  de¬ 
signated  Fire  Brigade  elevators. 
Fhese  elevators  drop  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  pick  up  metnbers  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  Brigade  and  take  thetn  to 
the  Moor  affected. 

I  he  Chief  Ettgineer  directs  the 
Brigade  in  the  method  of  extin¬ 
guishment.  He  orders  the  stretcli- 
ing  and  opertition  of  hotise  lines, 
if  tiecessary.  and  the  immediate 
transmission  ol  an  alarm  to  the 
lire  department  Irom  otie  of  the 
manually  operated  A.  1).  'F.  boxes. 

I  he  first  aid  lire-lighling  appliances 
include  extinguishers  of  various 
tyjK-s.  suitable  to  the  stock  or  work 
|Krforinecl.  and  located  where  they 
are  readily  available.  Employees 
assigned  to  the  various  floor  fire- 
drill  brigades  are  tnade  familiar 
with  the  method  of  oj>erating  each 
tvpe. 

Fire  Drills  and  Rules 

Each  morning,  two  or  three  fire 
drills  are  conducted  on  as  many 
HcKirs,  iK-lore  the  store  settles  down 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  Each 
afterncMm  three  or  four  fire  cfrills 
are  held  in  as  many  stockrcKjins.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  the  ircords 
show  that  eveiv  emplovee  in  the 


Constant  vigilance  in  applying  rules  lor  tire  prevention 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  scenes  like  this. 


store  has  participated  in  a  lire  drill. 

The  store’s  rules  lot  lire  preven¬ 
tion  are  precise  and  rigid. 

No  flammable  c  leaning  or  polish¬ 
ing  materials  are  used  in  the  biiilcl- 
ing. 

Paint  rags  and  cleaning  rags  are 
taken  to  the  basement  every  night 
and  burned. 

W’aste  pape*',  shippitig  cartons, 
and  all  rubbish  is  disposed  ol  as 
it  accumulates  duritig  the  day,  in 
two  incinerators  in  the  basetnent. 

.No  upholstery  work  is  clone  in 
the  building  and  this  eliminates  a 
serious  ha/ard. 

I  he  paitit  shop  is  located  on  the 
topmost  lloor  of  the  Seventh  .\ve- 
ntie  building,  in  a  lire-resisting 
room.  I  he  s|)rav  booth  is  of  ap¬ 
proved  construction.  1  he  paitUer 
is  permitted  to  keep  only  small 
cjuantities  of  llanimable  licpiids  on 
hand  lor  innnecliate  use,  and  these 
must  Ik-  kept  in  a  fire-resisting 
vault. 

All  electrical  work  is  done  by  li¬ 
censed  electricians.  F'.veii  the  elec¬ 
trical  connections  necc-ssarv  to  light 
and  actuate  window  and  store  dis- 
plavs  are  made  bv  a  licensed  elec¬ 
trician. 

Iti  depart  tnents  where  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  are  demonstrated, 
switches  with  saleiy  signals  are  used 
so  that,  at  a  glance,  the  C^hief  Eti- 
gineer  can  tell  what  appliances  arc- 
in  use. 

In  the  engineering  department. 


only  small  t|uanlilic-s  ol  lubt  icating 
oils  are  kept  on  hand  and  those 
are  in  containers  approved  by  the 
insuratice  utiderwriters.  Fhere  are 
men  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  IcKikitig  alter  the  huge 
power  platit,  keepitig  it  salt-ly  in 
operation. 

During  store  hours,  the  Cihief 
Etigineer  sees  that  the  aisles  are 
kept  cleat  ,  that  exit  lights  are  burn- 
itig,  that  lire  cIcmhs  are  not  obstruct- 
c-cl,  and  to  the  thousand  and  one 
other  details  that  must  be  constant¬ 
ly  checked.  He  also  inspects  the 
standpipe  hoses,  the  lire  pump,  and 
let  barges  the  hundreds  of  lire  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  ail  according  to  sched¬ 
ule. 

Equipment  Cniecked  Regularly 

Iti  addition  to  this  close  daily 
supervision,  the  store  is  inspected 
everv  six  months  by  the  .Associated 
Faclorv  .Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
(iompanies'  t-x]K-rts  and  itispectors 
ol  the  New  A'ork  Board  ot  Fire 
Underwriters.  Fhey  approve  each 
new  construction  detail  atitl  check 
over  lire-jrtotectioti  et|uipmeiit. 

Such  care  ol  lire  protection  etjuip- 
ment  is  ol  jiarticular  value  at  this 
lime.  Fire  extinguishers,  unline-f 
linen  hose  lor  standpipe  connc-c- 
tions.  and  other  a|>paratus  are  Ireing 
allcKated  to  the  armed  fotces  and 
to  war  industries  with  high  priority 
ratings.  Ec|uipment  approved  by 
(CutHinued  on  page  -18) 
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wsV  YOUR  NtlOHB.  >.  .  ‘^WITH  IlltSE  GOOD  fRIENOS  Wf'll  BUIID^A, 


Meet  Your  Neighbors^^  at  Bullock’ 


A  MASTERLY  substitution  of  institutional  promo- 

^  tion  for  its  usual  August  clearance  sales  was 
Bullock's  series  of  30  pages  of  advertising  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  understanding  and  goodwill  among 
the  United  Nations.  Two  of  the  advertisements  and 
one  of  the  32  United  Nations  windows  are  shown  here. 
The  copy  is  so  good  that  it  lays  claim  to  the  title  of 
literature. 

Most  impressive,  perhaps,  is  the  generosity  of  the 
gesture.  The  job  was  done  lavishly.  Copy  and  art 


BULLOCK'S 
AUGUST  CLEARANCE 


II  UNiTfO  NATIONS  CifttS 

N  MtfMaK  •••  W«r  tewf 
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vOOf  NVIIM  IHtotob  ouoa  UKlLNO^wrU  BUIlD  A  lASFtNO  »4ACL 


If  r  5  Gf  r  rwrs  war  won* 

BU't  MORt  WAR  SA^iNGS  8ON0S 


work  in  the  advertisements  are 
eloquent  of  thoughtful  research. 
For  viewing  the  32  windows,  pre¬ 
senting  the  picturesque,  but  mi¬ 
nutely  accurate  story  of  our  allies' 
customs  and  crafts.  Bullocks  was 
able  to  suggest  confidently  that 
customers  allow  an  hour  of  their 
time.  Flower  girls  in  costumes  of 
the  United  Nations,  most  of  them 
citizens  of  the  countries  they  repre¬ 
sented,  sold  War  Savings  Stamps. 


///  S 


MORE  POWERfUL  TEEAN  ANY  SWORD 


The  Cirmam  i(»d  li>  dt|  wf .  »•  dnireir  (he  fT>e»nianle 
M  bw»  ■  hum  ihr  cjrik. 

e't  a  h*idy  fdsM  .  av  ruMs  are  UM|h. 

(ImIh  Mid  htunewnn.  larmen  and  banbets. 

Hwdmit  and  l■>kJr«t>  pwfdr  (Ac  outtcKea 
>1 J  h'lMwi  *omr  MiA«on»  lur  (hew  buicwlwft^ 

A  pakxeit  bvm  dm  Sprm|  wa»  khrmeiwd  Mar|n*h 
THtouiiIkmI  die  ^wlhrllands  (hr  m<(h«n  hJhmed  Mat. 

A  bvavt'.  br’flri  M<ww«r  ..a  |aB»ni  nanw.  .a  Mubfcaia  (d 
Fwwi  wne  vnfHnrd.  hafdi  l.i%i  *er*  pawed 
They  did  ne  |<x)d.  The  anaigue«eey  bv«d  an. 


S)  OMittO  KATtONb  FIOWII  CI8L$ 


>0Vit1tSINC  AND 


loows 
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Analysis  Reveals  Many  Legal  Quirks 
in  Loss  and  Damage  Claims 


By  JAMB.S  L.  Givan 

IN  early  common  law,  carriers 
were  liable  as  insurers  tor  any 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
entrusted  to  them.  I'he  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  in  connection  with 
acts  of  Go<i,the  public  enemy,  pub¬ 
lic  authority,  negligence  of  the  ship- 
|>er,  and  inherent  \ice  in  the 
goods. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
modifies  these  common  law  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  provides  that  a  carrier 
shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  it.  The  phrase 
“caused  by  it”  not  only  relieves 
carriers  of  liability  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  due  to  any  of  the  causes  enu¬ 
merated  above,  but  also  makes  it 
|)Ossible  for  a  carrier  to  escajjc  li¬ 
ability  for  loss  or  damage  due  to 
other  causes  if  it  can  show  that  it 
tvas  free  from  blame. 

The  bill  of  lading  contains  the 
contract  terms  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  shipment  is  to  move. 
It  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  "in  apparent  g(K)d  order.” 
If  it  later  develops  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  not  in  g(K)d  order,  the 
carrier  may  l)ring  this  fact  to  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  burden  of  proving 
the  bad  condition  is  on  the  carrier. 

Claims  Terms  in  Contract 

The  contract  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  bill  of  lading.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  from  a  claims 
standpoint,  are: 

(1)  The  carrier  shall  be  liable 
at  common  law  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  bill  of  lading; 
(2)  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable 
for  loss,  damage  or  delay  due  to 
acts  of  God,  the  public  enemy,  the 
authority  of  law,  the  acts  or  de¬ 
faults  of  the  shipper  or  owner,  or 
for  natural  shrinkage:  (.S)  except 
in  case  of  negligence  of  the  carrier 
(and  the  burden  of  proving  free¬ 
dom  from  negligence  shall  be  on  the 
carrier) ,  the  carrier  shall  not  l>e 
liable  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  oc- 
currine  while  ihe  property  is 
stopped  in  transit  upon  retpiest  of 
the  shipper  or  owner,  or  result- 


,  Traffic  Dept.,  A  mcrknti  Trucking  . 

ing  from  a  delect  or  vice  in  the 
property,  or  for  countiy  damage 
to  cotton,  or  from  riots  or  strikes, 
or  for  delay  due  to  faulty  or  im¬ 
passable  highways  or  lack  of  capa¬ 
city  of  any  highway,  briilge  or  ferry; 
(4)  except  in  case  of  negligence, 
llie  carrier  shall  not  l>e  liable  for 
any  things  retpiired  to  Ik*  done  by 
tpiarantine  regulations;  (5)  no 
carrier  is  bound  to  transport  prop¬ 
erty  by  any  particular  vehicle,  or 
in  accordance  with  any  particular 
schedule,  or  otherwise  than  with 
reasonable  dispatch;  (l>)  claims 
must  be  hied  Avithin  nine  months, 
and  the  carrier  may  not  waive 
this  requirement;  (7)  refused  or 
unclaimed  property  may  be  sold  by 
the  carrier  at  public  auction; 
(8)  the  carrier’s  liability  shall  be 
that  of  a  warehouseman  only  for 
loss,  damage  or  delay  caused  by 
fire  occurring  after  the  expiration 
of  free  time. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
provides  that  claims  for  loss,  dam¬ 
age  or  delay  may  l)e  hied  with  either 
the  originating  or  delivering  carri¬ 
er.  Upon  presentation  of  proper 
evidence,  the  claimant  is  entitled 
to  recover  his  full  actual  damages 
from  either  the  originating  or  de¬ 
livering  carrier.  Of  course,  this 
general  rule  is  sidqect  to  the  cptal- 
iheation  that  the  carrier  is  not 
liable  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  due 
to  causes  excepted  in  the  bill  of 
lading. 

Carrier  at  Fault  Liable 

I  he  Act  also  provides  that  when 
the  originating  or  delivering  carri¬ 
er  is  required  to  pay  a  claim  under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  recover 
the  amount  paid  from  the  carrier 
which  was  at  fault.  Also,  many 
carriers  ha\e  agreements  between 
themsehes,  such  as  provided  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Freight  C.laim 
Rules,  to  jnorate  many  types  of 
claims.  HoAvever.  expectancy  of  re¬ 
ceiving  reimbursement  from  con¬ 
necting  carriers  does  not  justify  the 
originating  or  delivering  carrier  in 
holding  up  settlement  Avhile  await- 


Association,  Inc. 

ing  payment  from  connecting  car¬ 
riers.  If  the  claim  is  justihed,  the 
claimant  is  entitled  to  recover  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
also  provides  that  claims  may  be 
filed  with  the  carrier  at  fault.  .\s 
a  matter  of  practice,  this  right 
usually  Avoulil  lx;  intoked  in  con¬ 
nection  with  intermediate  carriers, 
as  it  places  on  the  claimant  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  carrier 
with  Avhich  the  claim  is  being  filed 
is  at  fault.  Thus,  if  the  carrier  can 
show  that  it  delivered  the  shipment 
in  the  same  condition  in  tvhich  it 
was  tendered  to  it,  the  claimant  is 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  proving 
that  the  loss,  damage  or  delay  com¬ 
plained  of  occurred  on  the  line  of 
that  carrier. 

Proportionate  Contribution 
by  Carriers 

Concealed  loss  or  damage  claims 
may  be  filed  Avith  either  the  origi¬ 
nating  or  delivering  carrier,  either 
of  Avdiich  is  liable  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  .Act.  Motor  carrier 
freight  claim  rules  re(|uire  that  all 
carriers  participating  in  the  move¬ 
ment  shall  contribute  pioportion- 
ately  to  reimburse  the  catrier  pay¬ 
ing  such  claims.  Thus  a  right  to 
contribution  is  established  for  those 
carriers  sid)scril)ing  to  the  freight 
claim  rules.  In  the  case  of  carriers 
Avhich  are  not  parties  to  such  an 
agreement  there  Avill  usually  be  no 
right  of  conti ibiuion.  If  the  claim 
is  paid  Avithout  laAvsnit,  the  paying 
carrier  has  no  legal  claim  against 
connecting  carriers  utdess  it  can 
pro\e  that  (»ne  of  them  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  If  the  claim  is  paid  after  law¬ 
suit,  the  paying  carrier’s  right  to 
contribution  from  connecting  car¬ 
riers  Avould  depend  upon  the  form 
of  the  action.  If  the  suit  Avas  in 
tort  (Avhich  is  nsnally  an  action 
based  on  negligence) ,  no  i  ight  of 
contribution  exists;  if  the  suit  Avas 
on  the  contract  (the  bill  of  lading)  , 
the  paying  carrier  Avotild  actpiire  a 
right  of  action  against  the  connect¬ 
ing  carriers. 
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Multiple  Bills  ut  Lading 

The  loregoing  iciales  only  lo 
shipincnis  nioving  on  one  bill  ol 
lading.  W’hen  pro|jerty  is  reshipped 
using  two  or  nune  bills  ot  lading 
lor  the  entire  ihrongb  inoveincnt, 
any  right  ot  coniribulion  desail)ed 
above  applies  only  l)cl\veen  carriers 
handling  the  sliipineiu  under  one 
ol  the  bills  ot  lading.  'I'liere  is  no 
right  ot  coniribulion  between  car¬ 
riers  handling  a  shipineni  on  dit- 
Icrent  bills  ol  lading  except  by  vir¬ 
tue  ol  an  agreement  Irelween  such 
carriers. 

Carriers  ate  lial>le  lot  damage 
caused  by  leakage  or  contamination 
Irom  other  treighi,  but,  under  Rule 
4  of  the  National  Motor  Freight 
Classification,  they  may  retuse  lo 
accept  freight  which  is  likely  to 
damage  other  freight  or  ec|nipmeni, 
or  may  accept  it  Md)ject  to  delay 
for  prcKiiring  suitable  ei|ni|)ment. 
However,  having  accepted  it,  they 
are  liable  tor  any  damage  catised  Iry 
it  to  other  treighi. 

Carriers  are  liable  lor  any  loss  or 
damage  due  lo  tmreasonable  delay. 
.\s  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  bill  of  lading  terms,  carriers -iire 
not  obligated  lo  iransport  properly 
in  accordance  with  any  fixed  schecl- 
ulc,  but  they  are  recjuired  lo  com¬ 
plete  the  trans|>ortation  service 
which  they  undertake  within  a  rea- 
•sonable  time.  Reasonable  lime, 
generally,  can  be  measured  by  com¬ 
paring  the  lime  recpiired  with  that 
for  comparable  shipmenls  between 
the  same  points,  via  the  same  route. 
Carriers  are  not  liable  for  delay 
caused  by  an  act  ot  (icKl.  or  am  of 
the  excepted  causes  listed  in  the  bill 
of  lading,  providing  that  their  own 
negligence  did  not  conlribuie  lo  the 
delay. 

Motor  carriers  are  not  rc-cpiircd 
to  maintain  an  unlimited  supply 
of  equipment,  nor  are  they  ret|uired 
to  provide  special  equipment,  such 
as  refrigerated  or  heated  trucks. 
Shipments  may  be  declined  if  the 
carrier  does  not  have  suitable 
equipment  available.  However,  if 
a  shipment  is  accepted,  the  carrier 
then  becomes  res|)onsible  for  its 
prompt  transportation.  Even  after 
a  shipment  is  acce|)ted,  the  carrier 
is  Tiot  obligated  lo  furnish  special 
services  such  as  refrigeration  or 
heating  unless  it  knew,  or  reason- 
bly  could  be  expected  to  have 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Stores  Make  Cooperative  Plans  to  Cut 
Gift  Wrapping  and  Power  Consumption 


GlFf  wrapping,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  a 
moot  c|uestion  in  retail  circles, 
really  becomes  a  problem  this  year 
with  the  approach  ol  Christmas. 
Whereas  before,  the  discussion 
centered  around  whether  a  s|jecial 
charge  should  l)e  made  for  gift 
wrapping  or  whether  it  should  be 
given  tree,  with  stores  having  their 
own  differing  opinions,  this  year, 
with  the  shortage  of  paper,  twine, 
etc.,  in  addition  lo  man|jower, 
the  stores  are  facing  the  problem 
of  whether  they  shoidd  attempt  to 
offer  such  service  to  customers  in 
the  face  of  attending  difficulties. 

O.  P.  has  entered  the  picture 
by  declaring  that  if  in  the  past 
it  has  lx‘en  the  practice  not  to 
charge  for  gift  wraps,  no  charge- 
can  lx-  made  now.  Fhe  W'ar  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  has  requested  that 
unnecessary  wrapping  in  the  stores 
be  eliminated,  it  being  left  to  the 
stores  to  set  up  their  own  programs. 
I'he  claim  that  a  saving  could  be 
effected  by  the  elimination  ot  spe¬ 
cial  wrapping  has  been  met  with 
the  argument  that  customer  wrap¬ 
ping  at  home  will  mean  probal/ly 
a  greater  waste  than  if  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  were  centrali/ed  in  the  store. 

Communities  are  giving  the  sul)- 
ject  close  scrutiny.  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  stores  in  some 
areas  have  decided  that  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  should  go  the  wav  of  other 
civilian  practices  which  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  war  effort — be 
eliminated.  In  Detroit,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  .-\ssociaiion 
early  this  month  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  eliminate  special  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  service  in  all  stores  during 
the  war  emergency. 

“This  means.”  says  the  Retail 
Merchants  .Association,  “that  from 
now  on  merchandise  of  every  sort 
will  lx  sold  and  delivered  ‘standartl 
wrap’  only  except  in  those  cases 
where  gift  purchases  are  to  be  sent 
to  persons  other  than  the  purchaser 
at  addresses  outside  the  established 
Detroit  delivery  zone.”  It  is  further 
stated  that  stores  mav  still  “sell 
gift  boxes  at  5<‘  each  and  any  sort 
of  gift  wraps  or  trimmings  such 


as  ribbon,  paper,  slickers,  etc.— 
I)ut  no  gift  wrappinj'  service  will 
lx  furnished  either  tree  or  paid 
for— as  has  recently  been  the  rule.” 

Cutting  Power  Usage 

The  same  bulletin  deals  with 
lighting  restrictions  which  this  year 
also  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  during  the  Christmas  season. 
The  Detroit  .Xsscxialion  requests 
its  memlxrs  to  cut  the  consumption 
of  kilowatt  hours  in  every  store 
l)y  10%  monthly  against  consump¬ 
tion  records  during  similar  month¬ 
ly  periods  ot  a  year  ago.  A  special 
committee  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods. 

“(I)  Every  retailer  in  this  area 
should  make  a  conscientious  effort 
working  through  all  of  his  em¬ 
ployees.  to  eliminate  every  possible 
waste  of  electricity.  (2)  In  every 
retail  establishment,  a  sincere  effort 
should  lx  made  to  secure  a  reduc¬ 
tion  ot  at  least  10*’^  in  the  volume 
of  electricity  used  as  compared  to 
the  comparalile  month  a  year  ago. 
In  order  to  know  whether  that 
goal  is  Ixing  attained,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  management 
secine  a  re|M)rt  each  month  as  to 
what  saving  is  Ixing  made  in  his 
indiv  idual  store  and  a  copy  of  that 
leport  lx  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  .-Association  for 
compilation  in  order  lo  provide 
city-wide  data  for  the  making  of 
a  report  to  WPB  at  Washington 
as  to  the  reductions  Ixing  made 
l)y  Detioit  retailers.  (3)  Do  not 
turn  on  the  fhxr  show  case  lights 
nor  window  display  lights  Ixlore 
10:30  .A.  M.  (4)  Regardless  ol 
your  closing  hour  turn  off  all  win¬ 
dow  lights  by  9:15  P.  M.  at  least 
(as  already  practiced  at  OCD’s 
request) —earlier  if  jjossible;  save 
all  you  can.  (5)  Eliminate  all  out¬ 
side  and  inside  store  lights  on 
Sundays.  ((»)  Reduce  air  condi¬ 
tioning  use  of  electricity  l)oth  as 
to  temperature  and  an  earlier  date 
for  turning  off.  (7)  Permit  reports 
to  lx  given  to  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  as  to  each 
store’s  accomplishment  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  campaign  so  that  some  check¬ 
up  can  be  made  and  reported  as 
to  results  obtained.” 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Demand  Is  High  for  Openwork  Rayons  and  Cottons 


Wl  l'H  the  increasing  shortages 
ol  line-denier,  high-gange 
rayons  in  the  market,  it  is 
inevitable  that  women  will  look  lor 
the  sheerest  appearing  stwkings 
they  can  find  made  ol  hea\iei 
deniers.  It  is  indicated  that  they 
are  finding  openwork  constructions 
an  answer.  ()|x.‘nwork  rayons,  and 
cottons,  too,  are  last  approaching 
high  demand  in  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments.  Women  are  recognizing  that 
heavier  deniers  appear  sheerer  in 
mesh  and  lacy  effects  than  in  regu¬ 
lation  knits;  that  there  is  a  duller 
finish  and  that  they  wear  well.  No 
longer  are  openwork  consinictions 
(onsidered  novelties  and  extra  sales 
and  some  stores  re|M)rt  demand  is 
Irequently  Irom  two  to  six  pairs 
with  no  desire  expressed  lor  regula¬ 
tion  knits.  I'his  trend  would  lx* 
simply  ducky  IF  snxks  were  ample 
and  IF  all  manulactiirers  had  the 
etpiipment  appreciably  to  increase 
production  on  openwork.  Because 
ol  this  situation  many  stores  tell  us 
that  they  are  encouraging  customers 
to  lake  some  regulation  knits  lor 
heavy  duty  wear  in  an  effort  to 
spread  patterned  hose  more  thinly 
o\er  the  demand,  allowing  some 
for  all  and  not  all  for  some.  It  is 
conceded  that  this  is  the  first  real 
interest  women  have  shown  in 
styled  stcxkings  since  the  days  ol 
silks  and  nylons. 

Customers  Know  Their  Meshes 

Stores  that  are  affiliated  with 
manufacturers  who  can  produce 
these  stcxkings  in  quantity  to  allo¬ 
cate  stcxks  sufficient  for  dramatic 
promotions,  find  women  ask  to  see 
all  the  varieties  in  stcxk  and  talk  of 
those  they  read  about  in  fashion 
magazines  and  fashion  news  col¬ 
umns,  from  the  different  types  and 
sizes  of  meshes  to  vertical  ribs,  jac¬ 
quards  and  laces.  Reports  say,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  favor  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  for  the  small  round 
mesh  in  rayon.  It  is  thought  that 
fall  and  winter  may  see  an  increase 
in  demand  for  cottons  in  vertical 


SunwitTuller. 

Mm  T«fk,  WMI*  HaiM 


Ilf  IM  AVtHCT  AT  nfTY-anH  CTMIT,  WIW  YOtK  «  WWTl  HAIWt 

Eflective  two  column  acl,  one  of 

the  few  promoting  lisles.  stresses 

flattery  and  long  wear  of  meshes. 

rib  for  wear  with  tweeds  and  other 
heavy  woolens,  the  vertical  rib  giv¬ 
ing  a  more  slenderizing  effect,  espec¬ 
ially  in  cottons. 

Some  hosiery  departments  report 
an  unexpected  increase  in  demand 
for  seamless  cotton  openwork  for 
fall  and  winter.  When  many  stores 
stopjxd  promoting  regulation  seam¬ 
less  rayons  as  “bareleg”  hose  this 
summer  because  it  tcK)  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  promoting  of  leg  paint, 
practically  their  only  sales  appeal 
left  was  price.  But  ojxnwork  seam¬ 
less  still  had  a  fashion  angle  left, 
and  often  salespeople  look  as  much 
interest  in  pointing  out  the  style 
value  to  customers  svith  limited 
purses  as  they  did  in  talking  style 
to  customers  buying  better  grades. 
College  girls,  w'e  hear,  arc  stocking 
up  on  vertical  rib  cotton  stockings. 
While  socks  are  still  a  classroom 


favorite,  their  comments  indicate 
they  like  smart  full  length  sport 
hose  for  many  occasions. 

A  survey  in  retail  and  wholesale 
fields  discloses  that  a  g(H)d  deal  of 
thought  is  Ixing  given  to  openwork 
suxkings  as  a  post-war  staple  prod¬ 
uct,  espedally  in  non-run  construc¬ 
tions.  No  one  doubts  there  will  lx* 
a  rush  for  tobweblikc  nylons  when 
they  appear  after  the  duration,  but 
since  they  are  not  “fashion  right” 
lor  all  types  of  costumes  or  oc¬ 
casions  it  is  thought  likely  women 
will  continue  the  present  favor  for 
patterned  hose  when  heavier  stock¬ 
ings  are  more  suitable.  .\lso  they 
may  fill  an  inevitable  demand  for 
smart  l(M)king  stockings  in  the  low¬ 
er  price  groups. 

New  Numbers 

Setting  what  seems  to  be  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  introducing  new  construc¬ 
tions  for  fall  and  winter  are  the 
seven  openwork  numbers  of  Goth¬ 
am.  .At  a  recent  press  showing  four 
rayon  and  three  cotton  construc¬ 
tions  of  heavy  yarns  were  shown. 
One  number  in  lace  construction 
for  evening  or  formal  wear  had 
an  overlay  of  lace  at  the  tex*  for 
the  open  shoe.  At  the  close  of  the 
show,  Roy  E.  'Fillis,  president  of 
Gotham,  held  up  the  “stocking  of 
the  future.”  It  was  a  nylon  stexk- 
ing  so  sheer  it  brought  out  “.Ahs”, 
and  then  “Don’t  show  us  that,” 
from  the  audience.  Mr.  Tillis 
pointed  out  that  the  stocking  of  the 
future  would  most  certainly  lx 
of  plastics  such  as  nylon  and  vinyon 
and  that  his  company,  for  one,  had 
ordeis  in  for  new  machinery  for 
delivery  after  the  duration  for  the 
making  of  improved  constructions 
over  pre-war  nylons. 

Nolde  8:  Horst  have  a  new  rayon 
juc(|uard  in  small  pattern  with  a 
suggested  retail  price  of 
Fhis  stocking  comes  in  two  shades. 
Berkshire  has  a  new*  pin-hole  mesh 
in  100  denier  with  cotton  rein¬ 
forced  toe,  retail  $1.18.  Four  colors. 

(Conlinurd  on  page  32) 
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Despite  necessary  war-time  restrictions,  SchoUer  Re¬ 
search  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to  make  great 
progress  in  the  processing  of  Fibres  and  Fabrics 
The  Dura  Beau  Finishes  today  are  imparting  to 
hosiery,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before :  Sheer¬ 


ness,  Lower  Lustre,  Softer  Hand,  Shape  Retention, 

Water  and  Spot  Repellency,  Snag  and  Run-Resistance, 
plus  Exquisite 

beauty  and  miles  I  |  1.^ 

FINISHES 

Rtf.  U.  $.  A.  md  Cwtdt 


more  wear. 


IS. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Hosiery  Marking  Extended 

OPA  announces  that  nianiilac- 
lurers  of  women’s  hosiery  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  mark  them  by  means  of 
printed  slips  inserted  in  stockings, 
instead  of  with  attaclied  or  im¬ 
printed  markings,  until  Decemlxir 
1,  1943.  Wholesalers  and  retailers, 
OPA  said,  may  continue  to  use 
inserts  until  January  1,  1944.  I  his 
action  was  taken  through  amend¬ 
ment  1  to  RM PR-339,  elfecti VC- 
August  30  th. 

Rayon  Levels  Restored 

WPB  has  announced  that  the 
amount  of  rayon  available  in  Oc¬ 
tober  for  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  other  civilian  products 
formerly  made  of  silk  and  nylon 
has  been  restored  to  levels  existing 
prior  to  July.  WPB  permitted  ray¬ 
on  knitters  and  weavers  to  use  for 
repl»4jpment  purposes  in  October 
an  amount  of  rayon  etpial  to  8.5  per 
cent  of  their  average  monthly  con¬ 
sumption  of  silk  and  nylon  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1941. 

This  increase,  reflecting  fluctu¬ 
ating  rayon  output  and  changing 
trends  in  military  rayon  require¬ 
ments,  compares  to  an  80  percent 
“current  factor”  in  elfect  during 
.August  and  September  and  70  per¬ 
cent  in  effect  during  July. 

Hosiery  Shipments  Increase 
The  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers  announces  in 
a  bulletin  that  the  total  dozens 
of  pairs  ol  all  types  of  hosiery 
shipped  in  June,  1943,  exceeded 
the  same  month  of  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  by  18.6  percent,  riiis  increase 
is  accounted  for  principally  by  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  shipments 
of  women’s  full  fashioned  stock¬ 
ings,  men’s  half  hose  and  slack  socks 
and  anklets  of  various  types.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  women’s  seamless  stock¬ 
ings  and  children’s  and  infants 
goods  fell  substantially  below  the 
shipments  of  the  previous  year. 
Shipments  for  the  first  six  months 
show  an  increase  of  5.3  percent, 
says  the  NAHM  report. 

Men,  Too,  May  Need  Instruction 

A  bachelor  recently  boasted  to 
your  reporter  that  he  was  licking 
the  laundry  situation  by  washing 
his  own  socks.  He  said  it  took  him 
only  seven  minutes  per  pair  and 
'that  included  giving  them  a  “hell 


ol  a  good  scrubbing.”  Upon  being 
shown  laboratory  reixjrts  on  the 
care  and  washing  of  stockings,  par¬ 
ticularly  underlined  where  it  told 
of  gently  squeezing  and  ne\er  rub¬ 
bing  hosiery  in  washing,  he 
changed  the  subject. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About 

We  hear  that  a  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  woman’s  page  carried  in¬ 
structions  b\  a  hosiery  designer  on 
how  women  could  take  a  pattern 
from  used  stockings  to  cut  up  old 
lace  curtains,  etc.  to  make  smart 
lace  stockings.  W’ell,  anyone  try¬ 
ing  it  would  probably  let  up  on 
complaints  in  future  about  the  lit 
of  “boughten”  stockings. 

*  *  * 

Shoe  Swap  Centres 

()P.\  URGES  the  establishment 
of  Children’s  .Shoe  Swap  (Centres  by 
community  sertice  organizations, 
and  is  now  distributing  a  work 
sheet  describing  the  elfectise  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  projecls.  It  suggests 
the  sclux)!  as  the  logical  ceniie  for 
distribution,  and  describes  in  detail 
the  collection,  reconditioning  (in¬ 
cluding  disinfecting)  and  issuing 
the  shoes.  Sponsors  are  advised 
to  enlist  the  c(K>peration  of  local 
shoe  dealers,  especially  iti  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fitting  the  shoes.  I  he  work 
sheet  includes  a  program  lot  en¬ 
listing  school  c(M)peration,  a  sug¬ 
gested  letter  to  parents  explain i tig 
the  purpose  of  the  Shoe  Swap  Cen¬ 
tre,  and  announcements  for  schools, 
stores  and  jniblic  buildings.  Copies 
of  the  work  sheet  cati  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  OP.\,  ^Vashington,  1).  C. 

*  *  * 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE.  Prince 
School  of  Retailing,  Boston,  has 
just  announced  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  “.\BC  of  Sell¬ 
ing  Under  ^Var  Regulations”  by 
Helen  Rich  Norton. 

The  booklet.  re\ised  September, 
1943,  gives  timely  information  for 
salespeople  in  a  simple  and  con¬ 
cise  manner.  There  are  sections 
on  war  regulations,  priorities  and 
material  shortages,  rationing  of 
goods,  conservation  of  merchandise, 
conservation  of  supplies  and  war¬ 
time  salesmanship,  all  fitted  into 
12  pages. 


Further  Lightening  in 
Spring  T.C.C.  Colors 

IN  support  ol  the  government’s 
conservation  program,  the  lex- 
tile  Color  Card  .Association  an¬ 
nounces  its  1944  Spring  woolen  and 
rayon  colors  have  again  been  cre¬ 
ated  with  the  purpose  of  saving 
dyestuffs.  There  is  a  definite  light¬ 
ening  of  all  tones  in  both  collec¬ 
tions  and  a  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  colors  has  been  effected  by 
incorporating  in  the  rayon  group 
twehe  prototypes  of  the  w(K)len 
shades  under  the  same  names. 

The  rCC.V  emphasizes  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  played  tip  in  each 
group.  In  the  w<K)len  range  are 
Hashing  .Mexican  colors.  Patio 
Fuchsia,  .Vztec  Gold.  Chili  Green, 
Red  Pepper,  I'oltec  1  urquoise.  Ha¬ 
cienda  Rose,  Siesta  Violet  and  Fies¬ 
ta  Blue  as  sports  colors  and  for  com¬ 
bination  with  Clotid  Grey  and  Sky 
Beige. 

.A  group  of  W'edding  Bell  Pastels 
in  the  rayon  collection  for  informal 
weddings  for  brides,  attendants  and 
guests,  are  Bride’s  Blue,  Dulcet 
Yellow,  ^\’hite  Orchid,  Romance 
Cireen,  Caress  Pink,  June  Rose, 
Pearl  Cirey,  Lucky  Turquoise,  Sun¬ 
shine  and  Happy  Blue.  From  the 
dyestuH  conservation  angle,  they 
are  suggested  as  groutid  shades  for 
prints. 

Inspired  by  llower,  tree  and  bird 
designs  of  rare  CHiinese  porcelains, 
paintings  and  textiles  are  Yellow 
Lotus,  Hummingbird  Blue,  Pink 
Dahlia,  Willow  Grey,  Poppy  Red, 
Green  Iris,  Peach  Bitd,  Butterfly 
Green,  Rose  Cherry  and  Waterlily 
Blue.  Six  tone-on-tone  groups  ap¬ 
pear  in  both  woolen  and  rayon  col¬ 
lections.  W’ide  acceptance  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  neutral.  Cream  Cocoa 
and  its  lighter  complement.  Toffee 
Beige.  Stressed  in  the  blue  family 
are  .Allied  Blue  and  Hero  Blue. 
Navy  will  continue  as  a  classic  in 
spring  fashions.  Other  colors  in 
tlie  tone-on-tone  colors  are  China 
Green.  CHctisonne  Green,  Ming 
Coral,  Chinese  Lacquer,  Mauve 
Lilac  and  Tropic  Cyclamen. 

The  great  influence  of  Wild 
Grape  on  fall  fashions,  reports  the 
TCC.A,  inspired  the  new  spring  ver¬ 
sions  of  Tropic  Cyclamen,  Patio 
Fuchsia  and  Pink  Dahlia  mentioned 
above. 
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(Reoiihis  Time:  2  mimnes) 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  it  is  apparent  that  there  may  not  be  enough 
Camp  Supports  to  HU  the  increasing  demand  from  physicians,  surgeons 
and  patients  as  quickly  as  usual. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  published  special  announcements  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dealers  who  dispense  our  goods  urging  them  to  concentrate  their 
service  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number  who  have 
worn  them  and  need  them,  and  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  rely  on 
them  in  their  practice. 

Requirements  have  mounted  steadily  since,  due  to  the  increasing  number 
of  women  and  older  men  in  war  work  who  require  professionally  accepted 
anatomical  supports  to  maintain  their  health  and  efficiency.  This  situation  has 
added  heavily  to  the  normal  demand  for  Camp  Anatomical  Supports  needed 
for  postoperative,  hernial,  orthopedic  and  other  conditions. 

W  ith  the  increasing  demand  for  our  supports  on  one  hand  and  the  scarcity 
of  material  and  labor  on  the  other,  the  situation  is  growing  more  complex  and 
acute  for  dealers  and  ourselves. 

We  wish  to  assure  members  of  the  medical  profession— especially  those  who 
have  communicated  with  us— that  everything  possible  is  being  done  under  pre¬ 
vailing  circumstances  to  maintain  evenly  rationed  deliveries  in  fairness  to  our 
distributors  and  you. 

We  request  your  indulgence  if  service  is  slower  than  heretofore.  In  the 
event  that  delayed  service  hinders  treatment  of  specific  urgent  cases— we  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  facilitate  service  upon  word  from  you. 


Caution 

•  During  thus*  trying  timus  tub«litutien*  or*  oftan 
raiortad  to  and  wo  rotpoctfully  suggest  that  pa¬ 
tients  be  warned  regarding  acceptance  of  inferior 
substitutions  or  unsciontific  garments  lest  therapeu¬ 
tic  objectives  become  endangered. 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY 


Lit  Brothers  Distributes  Helps  on 
Price  Control  to  Philadelphia  Homes 


OFFERED  as  a  incdiuiu  lor 
ticlping  to  keep  down  rising 
costs  ol  living,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  making  available  to  the 
slioppers  of  that  city  a  timely  Ijook- 
let  entitled,  “Ffomemaker’s  War- 
lime  Shopping  NotelMMik.” 

The  booklet  was  preparetl  with 
ihe  cooperation  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which  supplied  the  information, 
and  the  Service  Warden  C^orps  ol 
the  Philadelphia  Council  of  De¬ 
fense,  which  is  distributing  the 
b<M>klets  by  hand.  It  is  produced 
in  handy  [)Ockct  size  and  contains 
an  analysis  of  ceiling  price  control 
and  inflation..  The  back  cover  is 
devoted  to  a  message  from  Lit 
Biothers  as  follows;  "Lit  Brotheis 
welcomes  the  oppottunit)  to  add 
its  bit  toward  winning  tlie  Ijattle 
on  the  Home  Front  by  making  this 
notebook  available  to  all  shoppers 
and  homemakers.  Sincerely,  we 
lK)|>e  that  it  can  do  its  part  in  wot  k- 
ing  toward— VICTORY!" 

Under  the  caption,  “What  Does 
Inllation  Mean  to  Your”  a  down- 
to-earth  presentation  of  the  tlangers 
of  inllation  makes  it  clear  to  the 
average  person  what  an  itncon- 
t tolled  price  advance  would  mean. 
“Here  then,”  it  says,  “is  your  job 
as  a  consumer: 

“I.  Never  pay  more  than  tlie 
legal  ceiling  price. 

“2.  Never  buy  rationed  goods 
without  surrendering  the 
proper  ration  coupons. 

“3.  Reptort  price  violations 
to  the  Price  Panel  of  your 
War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board. 

“Use  this  little  lKK)k  to  help  you  do 
sour  part.” 

The  followitig  page  discusses 
briefly,  “How  Dollars-and-Cents 
Prices  Work.”  It  explains  the 
tneaning  of  ceilitig  prices  and  how 
they  were  set  itp  in  connection  with 
('.lass  1,  2,  3  and  4  stores. 

Under  “What  You  Can  Do 
to  Make  Price  Control  Work,”, 
the  booklet  suggests: 

“How  you  can  secure  ceiling 
prices  on  foods  vou  buy: 


“1.  Ceiling  prices  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  tiewspapers 
as  fast  as  they  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Clip  and  save 
these  lists. 

“2.  Copies  of  ceiling  price  lists 
are  oti  hatid  at  the  Price 
Panel  ol  your  local 
War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board. 

“3.  Stores  are  l  equired  to  j>ost 
the  official  price  lists  for 
meats  and  tor  soaps  and 
household  cleansers.  I'hey 
will  display  other  ceiling 
price  lists  as  such  lists 
are  made  available  by 
O.  P.  A.” 


More  than  hall  the  book  is  given 
over  to  “My  Market  Basket  Price 
List”  section,  which  is  a  series  of  I 
ruled  pages  containing  a  group  of 
food  items  bought  most  frequent¬ 
ly.  Under  each  heading  space  is 
provided  for  the  user  to  write  the 
name  of  the  brand,  cut,  grade, 
weight  or  size.  One  column  is 
provided  for  noting  the  point  value 
of  the  foods  which  are  rationtxi. 

This  section  of  the  noteb<H)k  is 
intended  to  provide  a  comparison 
of  prices  to  aid  consumers  in  the 
keeping  of  accurate  records  of 
1(kk1  costs.  Consumers  are  advised  j 
to  report  violations  of  ceiling  prices 
to  rationing  boards. 

halt  million  Philadelphia 
homes  will  receive  a  copy  ol  the 
lMH)klet  by  dexn-to-door  distribu¬ 
tion. 


Stem’s  Adopts  Free  Group  Insurance 


Free  group  insurance  for  1,100 
employees  of  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York,  was  announced  last 
month  by  President  William  O. 
Riordan.  The  protection  conqrrises 
group  life,  accident  and  sickness, 
and  accitlental  death  and  dismem¬ 
berment  insurance. 

The  insurance  plan,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  .\ugust  I,  pro¬ 
vides  many  group  coverages  with¬ 
out  cost  to  employees.  Without 
restriction,  every  emjjloyee  of  Stern 
Brothers  is  presented  with  .S.’iOO  of 
group  life  instirance,  payable  in 
the  event  of  death  from  anv  cause. 


Sewing  Machine  Care 

I'HE  LATEST  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  “.Sewing  Machines — 
Cleaning  and  .\djusting.”  Since  a 
sew’ing  machine  in  good  running 
condition  is  essential  to  the  wartime 
job  of  making  over  and  mending, 
and  since  both  the  ecpiipment  and 
the  servicing  facilities  are  limited, 
the  b<K)klet  is  important.  Instruc¬ 
tions  are  extremely  detailed.  Stores 
which  want  to  have  copies  on  hand 
for  personnel  training  and  customer 
reference  may  obtain  them  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  ^Vash- 
ington,  D.  C.  Price,  10  cents  a  copy. 


and  an  etpial  amount  ol  group 
accidental  death  and  dismeml)er- 
ment  insurance,  tmder  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  following  the 
accidental  loss  of  life,  limb,  or 
eyesight.  Except  for  executives,  all 
employees  will  also  receive  free 
group  accident  and  sickness  insur¬ 
ance.  which  provides  payments,  in 
accordance  with  their  earnings,  to 
a  maximum  of  $40  a  week  during 
disability  resulting  from  non- 
occupational  injury  or  sickness. 

In  addition  to  the  free  insurance 
program,  employees  earning  $30  or 
more  a  w'eek  are  offered  the  opjjor- 
tunity  to  obtain  additional  group 
life  insurance  in  amounts  from 
$2,000  to  $9,500  in  accordance  with 
their  earnings.  .A  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  protection  will  be 
paid  by  Stern  Brothers  which  will 
also  pay  the  entire  cost  of  addition¬ 
al  group  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memljerment  insurance  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $4,500,  for  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  group  life  pro¬ 
tection. 

“On  the  basis  of  insurance  sta¬ 
tistics,”  said  Mr.  Riordan,  “it  is 
believed  that  many  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  have  little  or  no  insurance 
protection  against  death,  accident, 
and  sickness.  Economic  conditions 
and  other  factors  connected  with 
the  war  have  made  such  protection 
more  important  than  ever.” 
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Monthly  Bulletins  for  stores  on 
FABRICS  •  LINGERIE  •  GLOVES  •  HOSIERY 


geared  to  Wartime  Problems 


•  These  monthly  LUX  Bulletins  are 
packed  with  merchandise  facts,  actual 
sales  experiences  that  will  help  you 
do  an  effective  selling  job! 


these  wartime  days,  there’s  a  bigger  need  than  ever 
for  sales-training.  Use  these  bulletins  to  give  your  sales 
force  information  and  techniques  that  will  help  them 
serve  customers  intelligently  under  difficult,  ever- 
changing  w  ar  conditions. 

Use  them  as  the  basis  for  department  meetings. 
Post  them  on  bulletin  boards,  pass  them  around  for 
your  staff  to  read.  Keep  them  in  binders  to  serve  as  a 
manual  for  new  salespeople  .  .  .  for  ready  reference. 


For  further  information,  write  to  the  Educational  Bureau, 

LEVER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Resumption  of  Italian  Fabric  Imports 
Not  Looked  for  in  Near  Future 


WHEN  the  good  news  was 
hashed  to  the  world  that 
Italy  had  decided  to  lay 
down  her  arms,  hopes  were  prompt¬ 
ly  kindled  in  some  textile  buying 
circles  here  that  a  market  hard 
pressed  lor  mercliandise  might  find 
welcome  reliel  in  a  fairly  early  re¬ 
sumption  of  Italian  imports— raw 
silk,  tie  silks,  rayon,  synthetic  fab¬ 
rics,  felts  for  men’s  high  (piality 
hats,  etc.,  etc. 

But  investigation  among  those 
who  have  been  close  to  Italian  in¬ 
dustry  and  would  lx:  the  first  to 
profit  by  this  hoped-for  resumption, 
left  little  hope  that  production  of 
the  goods  mentioned  could  possil)ly 
be  revived  in  the  near  future. 

Italian  textile  output  is  concen¬ 
trated  around  Florence,  Milan, 
Turin,  Leghorn,  and  through  the 
Piedmont  section— all  in  Northern 
Italy  where  the  Germans  apparently 
are  strongly  entrenched. 

The  current  crop  of  raw  silk  is 
known  to  have  been  entirely  confis¬ 
cated,  and  even  if  next  Spring’s 
crop  were  made  aavilable  for  im¬ 
port  into  this  country,  it  is  Ix'fieved 
certain  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
would  take  it  all— for  parachute 
silk. 

While  in  its  virgin  state,  Italian 
silk  is  of  high  quality,  it  is  too 
coarse  for  use  in  women’s  hosiery. 
Most  Italian  silk  has  come  in  20/22 
denier,  while  the  American  hosiery 
industry  has  consistently  called  for 
the  finer  1.8/15  denier  from  japan. 


New  War  Stamp  Corsage 


Designed  by  Mary  Lewis,  the  new 
corsage  features  bright  colors  of 
autumn  foliage  and  berries. 


But  Italian  silk  is  ideal  for  para¬ 
chutes,  silk  underwear  and  high 
novelty  silk  fabrics. 

In  the  matter  of  rayon,  Italy  was, 
before  the  war,  tlie  third  largest 
prtxlucer  in  tite  worltl.  But  it  was 
virtually  all  shipped  to  .Soutit 
-American  or  retained  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
the  Italian  rayon  industry  will  ha\e 
to  be  rehabilitated  (a  long  and  cosi¬ 
ly  job)  liefore  former  prtxiuction 
totals  can  be  resumed. 

As  for  synthetic  fabrics,  Italy  was 
the  first  to  develop  synthetic  w(k)1, 
but  here  again  productive  facilities 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and 
it’s  another  case  of  probable  com¬ 
plete  rebuilding. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  tie 
silks,  for  which  Italy  has"  long  been 


have  to  justify  its  system. 

We  do  not  agree  with  any  such 
contention  but  it  must  be  conceded 
at  least  that  if  private  enterprise 
dose  not  rally  to  the  challenge  and 
show  it  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  post-war  peritxl 
those  advexates  of  greatly  increased 
government  authority,  and  activity, 
will  be  given  one  more  dangerous¬ 
ly  important  argument  in  favor 
of  their  programs. 

Business — whether  we  think  in 
terms  of  small  or  large  business — 
is  definitely  and  completely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  consuming  public  in 
its  effort  to  provide  employment. 
The  largest  and  richest  industrial 
concerns  in  the  nation  can  not  go 
on  providing  work  by  producing 
gCHxls  wliich  are  not  taken  by  the 
public.  I'herefore  it  would  seem 
the  most  vital  responsibility  for 
the  after-war  economic  develop¬ 
ment  must  rest  iijxin  all  who  have 
any  part  in  selling. 

This  means  that  all  salesmen— 
those  who  sell  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  wholesaler— and  most 
especially  those  who  sell  to  the 
public,  must  be  encouraged  to  de- 


famous,  and  a  like  cortdition  ob¬ 
tains  around  Leghorn,  the  home  of 
the  famous  Leghorn  hats  for  men. 

These  facts  are  all  gathered  from 
men  who  have  lx:en  active  in  the 
importation  of  Italian  textiles, 
and  who  naturally  l(X)k  forward  to 
a  resumption  of  that  trade.  I  heir 
views  are  roughly  reflected  in  a 
paragraph  in  a  recent  bulletin  sent 
out  by  one  of  the  largest  resident 
buying  offices,  to  its  retail  store  cli¬ 
ents: 

“.Although  Italy  has  always  been 
and  probably  still  is,  a  very  import¬ 
ant  producer  of  rayons  and  othei 
synthetic  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  silks, 
it  is  almost  useless  for  us  to  expect 
imports  of  such  goods  for  long 
time  to  come,  because  the  factories 
that  produce  such  merchandise  are 
located  nearly  altogether  in  the 
northern  part  of  Jtaly,  and  the 
Germans  will  either  destroy  those 
plants  or  cart  awav  the  machinery 
before  they  give  up  that  territory.” 

— E.  S.  Hoyt. 


velop  new  efficiency  in  their  work 
and  must  be  given  better  tools 
with  which  to  meet  drier  new  op- 
jxrrtunities  and  responsibilities. 

Selling  at  Low  Point 

To  meet  this  great  new'  challenge 
what  will  the  retailers  have  at  the 
end  of  the  war?  l  ire  selling  staffs 
which  they  have  been  gathering  and 
developing  for  some  years  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  badly  shot.  The  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  manpower  situation, 
with  retailing  regarded  as  not  quite 
essential,  have  created  a  condition 
in  retailing  which  has  caused 
many  stores  to  lose  a  lot  of  their 
best  people.  They  have  had  to  fill 
such  vacanies  as  they  could  with 
inexperienced  folks,  often  of  lesser 
calibre  than  those  whom  they  have 
lost.  This  has  not  helpied  retail 
selling. 

Another  point  which  has  worked 
against  gcxxl  selling  has  been  that 
the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
public,  during  these  war  years,  and 
the  scarcities  of  commodities  in 
greatest  demand  have  provoked  a 
spiending  urge  among  consumers. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


The  Rehabilitation  of  Salesmanship 
for  Its  Peacetime  Job 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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.  .  mnd  mo  thoff  radiophomo  am  thmp  iralk  aloag^  amd  thimk  nothiag  trhatmrmr  of  itf 

alkie-talkies  for  >oii  and  nir?  Vt  ho  kno\sy?  'I'hink  —  in  >our  own  lifrlinit*,  ihc  inirarles 
that  have  come  to  pass. 

As  rayon  people,  we  ha\e  seen  one  unfold  before  our  eyes — the  miracle  of  the  "Continuous 
Process",  which  does  for  Rayon  what  the  cotton  gin  or  the  spinning  jenny  did  for  cotton. 

And  we  have  seen  the  yarn  produced  by  this  process,  set  a  new  standard  for 
rayon  quality — a  yarn  absolutely  uniform,  virtually  knot-free,  filaments  unbroken. 

Of  course,  toilay,  this  ^'^Continuous  Process”  yarn  is  doing  war-work  where  highest 
(piality  rayon  is  so  urgently  needed.  But  let  the  swords  be  beaten 

once  more  into  ploughshares  and  "Continuous  Process”  yarn 

will  be  back  to  serve  in  a  thousand  new  ways,  with  new  and 
superior  rayon  pro<lucts. 

»Re*.  C.  S.  Cat.  Off. 

CLEVELAND,  O  H  I O  •  New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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This  has  practically  rendered  sales¬ 
manship  unnecessary  tor  the  time 
being.  Consumers  have  been  bound 
to  get  what  they  could,  regardless 
ot  the  skill  or  demeanor  ot  those 
who  with  whom  they  have  had  to 
deal.  A  complete  lack  ot  interest, 
even  active  discourtesy,  does  not 
deter  the  customer  from  making  a 
purchase  these  days.  I'he  most  im- 
p>ortant  considerations  have  been — 
can  the  goods  be  had  and,  in 
rationed  lines,  do  I  have  sufficient 
points  to  buy? 

.\nd  on  top  of  all  this  is  the 
VVPB’s  Declaration  of  Policy  for 
Retailers.  .Although  retailers  are 
glad  to  coojierate  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration,  as  a  possible  means 
of  averting  the  rationing  of  textile 
goods,  there  is  no  denying  it  re¬ 
quires  something  like  a  complete 
reversal  of  all  that  has  been  in¬ 
stinctive  heretofore  in  the  retail 
business.  Perhaps  this  pulling  of 
advertising  and  selling  punches 
which  the  Declaration  requires  will 
leave  no  permanent  mark  on  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  selling,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  the  best  training 
for  the  titanic  job  of  after-war 
selling. 

From  these  reflections  we  are 
inclined  to  assume  that,  not  only 
in  retailing  but  straight  through 
the  entire  process  of  distribution, 
the  end  of  the  war  is  likely  to  find 
salesmanship  reduced  to  its  lowest 
level. 

If  this  is  true— or  even  if  we  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  situation  somewhat— 
it  would  be  wise  now  to  plan  for 
the  swift  development  of  the  best 
possible  salesmanship  for  the  {X>st- 
war  job. 

Cooperative  Program  Needed 

How  can  this  be  done?  What 
sort  of  planning  is  possible  now? 

We  can  supply  no  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  we  do  recognize  that  since  this 
is  a  problem  which  concerns  all 
in  business,  one  thing  which  is 
called  for  is  a  closer  cooperation 
between  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  We  think  it  already  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  those  lines 
where  close  cooperation  has  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  the  departments  w'hich 
handle  such  lines  have  been  among 
the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable 
in  the  average  store.  We  need  cite 


New  Process  for  Vat  Dyeing  Rayons 


A  NEW  .METHOD  of  vat  dye¬ 
ing  of  washable  rayon  fabrics  has 
been  developed  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Fabrics  Corporation  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C.,  w'orking  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  technicians  of  the 
■American  Viscose  Corporation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
the  latter  company. 

The  process,  known  as  “Vatru- 
Set”,  reduces  costs,  and  fabrics  dyed 
by  this  method  meet  the  washabili- 
ty  and  colorfasiness  standards  of 
the  .American  Viscose  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  “Crown"  Tested  Plan,  it  is 
said. 

In  developing  the  “Vatru-Set" 
process,  a  new’  formula  was  origi¬ 
nated  and  after  a  number  of 
months  of  experimental  w'ork  it 
l)ecanie  evident  that  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  w’as  not  only  commercially 
practical  but  also  marked  an  ad- 
\ance  in  the  field  of  dyeing,  the 
announcement  states. 

■Some  of  the  ad\aniages  of  the 
“V'atru-Set”  method  according  to 


the  announcement  are  that  it  makes 
possible  the  vat  dyeing  of  labrics 
that  never  before  could  be  dvetl 
by  the  vat  dyeing  process.  These 
fabrics,  which  now  can  be  dved 
so  as  to  be  colorfast,  include  such 
varied  fabrics  as  rayon  and  wool 
gabardines,  viscose  rayon  shantung, 
viscose  rayon  fuji  and  viscose  and 
acetate  rayon  challis  types,  it  is 
claimed.  It  gives  dependable  re¬ 
sults,  moreover,  when  working  with 
difficult  colors  such  as  the  "ice 
cream”  shades,  and  shirting  shades 
in  greens,  blues  and  tans.  It  is 
said  to  provide  definite  shrinkage 
control  and  full  protection  against 
color  fading  from  both  acid  and 
alkaline  perspiration. 

'The  “Vatru-Set”  method  of  vat 
dyeing  is  currently  Iwing  used  with 
marked  success  on  shirting  materi¬ 
als  and  trousers  for  the  armed 
forces,  which  are  being  dyed  in 
the  popular  shades  of  tans  and 
pinks,  according  to  the  Viscose 
announcement. 


as  exanqjles  »)idy  cosmetics,  corsets 
and  hosiery,  but  there  have  been 
other  lines  in  which  ditlering  de¬ 
grees  of  c(K>peration  have  been  a 
jiowerfid  factor  in  sucessful  opera¬ 
tion. 

Too  often  in  retail  selling  the 
knowledge  of  specific  points  of 
merchandise  has  lx;en  extremely 
casual  and  haphazard.  Too  often 
in  the  selling  of  the  manufacturer, 
arguments  whether  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  or  by  his  personal  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  been  a  matter  of  exces¬ 
sive  laudation  of  his  own  particular 
line,  coupled  with  a  blindness 
tq^ard  those  problems  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  which  grow  out  of  the  desires 
and  preferences  of  the  consumer. 

The  after-war  selling,  we  thijik, 
must  have  more  authority  and 
more  confidence!  It  should  not  be 
premised  upon  any  assumed  ability 
to  outtalk  the  customer.  The  au¬ 
thority  should  come  from  a  sound¬ 
er  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
especially  in  regard  to  merchan¬ 
dise  in  use  and  the  performance 
which  can  be  expected.  The  need¬ 
ed  confidence  can  be  built  up 
through  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  salesman  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the 


work  he  is  doing. 

Parallels  Advertising  History 

In  the  first  and  second  decade  of 
ihe  current  cemury  .American  ad¬ 
vertising  was  rapidly  developing. 
The  large  and  persistent  use  of 
space  came  into  the  .American  busi¬ 
ness  scene.  During  that  period  a 
large  proportion  of  the  .American 
public  took  a  great  conscious 
interest  and  pride  in  advertising. 
It  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  go-ahead  spirit  upon 
the  possession  of  which  .Americans 
w'cre  wont  to  congratidate  them¬ 
selves.  It  seemed  as  though  many 
.Americans  w'ere  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  w'ere  being 
inlluenced  by  advertising,  as  they 
W'ere,  btit  as  though  we  were  be¬ 
coming  a  nation  of  advertisers. 
This  brought  a  oneness  with  the 
objecti\cs  and  aspirations  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  W'e  were  interested  in  the 
way  advertising  worked.  Over  and 
over  again  one  could  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  voiced  by  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  folks— “If  a  thing  is  any 
good  the  maker  of  it  will  advertise 
it.” 

All  this  meant,  of  course,  a  pow¬ 
erful  predisposition  on  the  part 
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Th'cmMffi  m/1PE" 

MVff/if  0M£/7y.. .  se//^em 

ARAIAC 

Your  carriage  trade  today  probably  walks  or  rides  a  bicycle . . .  but  that  doesn’t 
change  a  thing !  Quality  is  what  they  buy . . .  and  quality  is  what  they  get  when 
you  sell  ARALAC!  ' 

ARALAC,  like  wool,  is  a  protein  fibre,  produced  under  modem,  scientific  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  quality  controlled  throughout  its  manufacture  .  .  .  uniform  in  weight 
and  texture.  You  see  and  feel  this  fundamental  quality  in  the  softness  and  beauty 
of  ARALAC  fabrics  by  the  yard  ...  in  the  cut  and  tailoring  of  ready-to-wear 
coats, suits  and  dresses. ..in  the  warmth  and  lightness  of  100%  ARALAC  Interlining. 

You  can’t  miss  when  you  sell  ARALAC  .  .  .  and  the  carrioge  trade  will  continue 
beating  a  path  to  your  door! 

★T.M.  R«g.U.S.Pat.Off. 

ARALAC,  INC. 

230  Pari  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
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¥)iir  Cistomeis  want  FACTS  about  RAYON  CONSERVATION 


lou  RATON  it  beioc  produced  than  erer  be- 
forel  Yet  rtyoa  mw*  be  cooaemd— ieooiiae  it  hag 
became  iaereaeiafty  imporlaat  far  war  ujct—ibr 
'chutee,  UBifDnue,  hnaher  ticee,  bullet-proof  air- 
plaue  lauka.  And  in  addition  maBT  of  tbe  baaie 
iagredienU  of  rayon  an  now  aln  uaad  in  nak- 
ing  vital  naleriali  of  war. 

So,  you  Me,  nyon  con  help  ua  win  due  wart 

And  bow  can  you— and  thoiiianda  of  olber 
women— nuke  your  rayoni  laet  longer  and  wear 
belter?  By  taking  better  cam  of  tbe  nyon  yon 
bare.  By  remembering  that  your  “eliteb  in  time” 
may  be  a  tmall— but  abaolutely  eaaenlial— part 
of  winning  ibia  war.  To  refreah  your  memory, 
ben  ia  a  bandy  liat  of  binia  on  expert  nyon  care. 


cUtlic  tlaphiciiy,  Sahai  yMf 

r«»4ilr  iBl«relMUit*>  illfciMg  hMiw 
•y*  witk  4kMr«»  U*- 


r  we  published  this  ad-  cise  a  guide  to  Rayon  Conservation 

vertiseinent  in  Good  Housekeeping  as  you  can  find  anywhere! 

last  April;  to  give  up-to-the-minute, 
authoritative  information  about 
conserving  Ravon. 


■'This  gives  us  with  excellent  -lepJi* 
illustrations,  exact  instructions  ot 
proper  care  of  rayon  clolhesr 

“O/  ftreat  help  in  caring  jor  own 
articleaV 

"We  can’t  afford  to  drop  stitches  it 
and  time.  Conservation  is  our  theat'* 

“/  icont  to  give  copies  to  each 
my  churchV 

“These  will  fill  a  great  need  in  f 
care  and  saving? 

“ffelp  in  the  care  of  our  rayon  thi 
of  value  to  us  at  this  timeV 


This  booklet  ought  to  go  to  every 
sales  person  who  handles  Rayon  in 
your  store! 


That  went  to  vour  customers. 


Vomen  want  facts  today  about 
Rayon  Conservation.  We  know  they 
do  because  we  have  had  requests 
for  35,758  reprints  of  this  Good 
Housekeeping  ad— from  study 
groups,  clubs,  schools  and  churches 
all  over  the  country. 


J  V  f  f  we  have  collected  these 
vital  facts  on  Rayon  wear  and  care 
into  a  handy  pocket-size  16-page 
booklet— it  is  as  complete  and  con- 
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16  pages,  illustrated  in  2  colors... packed 
with  practical,  helpful  Conservation 
.  facts.  We  will  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
jJiut  let  us  know  how  many  you  can  use. 


of  the  public  lo  favor  the  products 
of  the  users  of  advertising  and, 
without  doubt,  many  of  the  great 
successes  which  have  been  made 
at  least  partly  through  advertising 
cotild  be  traced  back  to  that 
foundation. 

In  the  years  to  follow  the  war, 
why  should  not  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  generally  be  brought  to  some¬ 
thing  of  this  same  sort  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  all  salesmanship, 
including  adx>ertising?  If  that  pub¬ 
lic  could  be  made  to  understand 
how  much  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  individual, 
is  going  to  deptend  upon  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  consumers  take 
the  products  of  industry  and  that 
—in  spite  of  any  Utopian  dreams 
to  the  contrary— it  is  going  to  re¬ 
quire  continuing  intelligent  sales¬ 
manship  to  develop  and  maintain 
that  readiness,  it  would  seem  that 
such  an  outlook  could  be  developed 
in  the  general  public.  Thus  the 
salesman  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  bore  would  again  be  a  figure 
symbolical  of  America’s  living 
standard,  the  promoter  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Thus  again,  the  salesman  would 
find  his  calling  clothed  with  a  new 
dignity  and  he  would  find  a  new 
confidence,  which  in  turn  woidd 
increase  his  efficiencv.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  going  to  be  greatly 
needed.  T«)  bring  it  about  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal  of  planning 
and  effort  and  expenditure. 

Salesmanship  Urgently  Needed 

Even  as  this  is  being  written,  man¬ 
ufacturers  everywhere  are  planning 
for  new  production  in  the  after¬ 
war  period.  Are  they  also  planning 
for  better  selling?  Or  are  thev  mis¬ 
led  into  the  belief  that  the  enforced 
shortages  of  the  war  will  create 
great  natural  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  will  need  no  direct 
cultivation?  Is  perhaps  the  idea 
abroad  in  the  land  that,  when  it 
again  is  possible  to  produce  things 
which  the  people  have  had  to  do 
without,  there  will  be  a  general 
clamor  for  these  things— like  air 
rushing  into  a  broken  vacuum? 

Perhaps  it  will  happen  that  way, 
but  we  doubt  it.  How  much  safer 
it  will  be  to  plan  now  for  the  type 
of  salesmanship  which  will  move 
the  merchandise!  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  why  not  go  about  the 


business  of  preparing  the  public 
and  all  those  who  will  undertake 
to  sell  the  public  so  that  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  the  future? 

We  think  that  better  than  try¬ 
ing  to  impress  the  manufacturers 
with  a  conviction  that  they  must 
greatly  enlarge  their  production, 
woultl  be  a  determined  movement 
to  convince  the  public  that  we  can 
have  a  period  of  higher  living 
standards  than  ever  we  have  known 
—if  the  public  will  join  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  create  it.  lJuv  now — or  buy 
tomorrow  —  campaigns  are  dis¬ 
credited.  We  tlo  not  suggest  so 
(Tude  a  tlevice.  We  do,  however, 
pro|x)se  that  much  effort  should  l)e 
devoted  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  great  and  shining  future  which 
they  have  been  promised  is  not 
going  to  develop  if  they  are  unable 
to  unleash  their  imaginations  and 
realize  that  that  future  is  in  their 
own  hands.  Neither  government 
nor  the  free  enterprise  svstem,  nor 
anything  else,  can  give ’them  that 
shining  future.  They  must  work 
for  it  anti  part  t)f  that  work  is  to 
visualize  and  desire  new  homes, 
new'  automobiles,  new  furniture 
and  everything  else  the  production 
and  distribution  of  which  will  mean 
jobs. 

.\nd  by  way  of  preparing  busi¬ 
ness  itself  for  the  big  selling  job, 
w'e  suggest  that  all  business  join 
in  undertaking  in  a  great  and 
dramatic  way  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  salesman  and  of  advertising. 

This  will  require  honesty  and 
frankness  and  the  incorporation  in 
the  business  of  advertising  and  sell- 


and  to  give  daily  pep  talks  over  its 
public  address  system.  Another  has 
organized  a  Victory  Corps  w’hich 
sells  Bonds  and  .Stamps  every 
Thursday  between  12  and  1  o’clock. 
Still  another  atictioned  off  diamond 
rings,  phonograph  records  auto¬ 
graphed  by  theatrical  celebrities, 
and  overseas  gift  boxes  to  the  tune 
of  S  1.000,000  at  its  opening  day 
rally. 

.Added  to  these  selling  ideas  was 
the  offer  of  a  New  York  store  to 
give  every  employee  meeting  the 
goal  a  day  off  with  pay.  News  from 
the  far  West  tells  us  that  the  slogan 


ing  of  constructive  ideals  of  serv. 
ice  and  cooperation.  Over  the 
years  we  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  these  ideals.  The  time  has 
tome  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Howeser,  as  great  as  would  be 
progress  manifested  by  making  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  straight¬ 
forward  and  capable  of  general  l)e- 
lief  and  confidence,  that  in  itself 
would  hardly  achieve  the  rapid 
glamorization  of  salesmanship 
which  we  think  is  necessary. 

Coordinated  Agency  Proposed 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  busi¬ 
ness — all  business — ^join  in  the 
creation  of  an  agency  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coordinating  all  efforts  to 
teach  salesmanship  and  advertising. 
.Such  an  agency  could  be  a  vastly 
interesting  and  dynamic  thing.  It 
could  insure  better  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  for  schools  of  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  could— if  properly 
financed  and  directed — be  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  toward  bringing  manu¬ 
facturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  salesman  and  the 
general  public  into  harmonious  re¬ 
lationship.  It  could  be  the  most 
influential  of  all  our  agencies  in 
preserving  the  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  over  which  we  are  all  so 
greatly  concerned,  because  it  could 
help  to  make  the  general  public 
understand  the  problems  of  our 
economic  world.  It  would  have 
nothing  to  sell  except  salesmanship 
and  it  would  sell  salesmanship  by 
making  the  public  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  selling. 


there  is  “Bonds  First:  Merchandise 
Second.”  These  instructions  have 
been  explicity  hammered  home  to 
every  employee  in  the  major  Los 
■Angeles  stores.  Results  of  the  first 
two  days  give  every  indication  that 
the  quota  assigned  to  the  employees 
of  these  major  stores  may  very  likely 
be  fulfilled  in  the  very  first  week  of 
the  Drive.  The  stores  in  this  Coast 
city  have  established  what  they 
fondly  call  the  “Third  Army”;  an 
idea  which  has  received  the  whole¬ 
hearted  enthusiasm  of  emplover 
and  employee  alike.  Starting  from 
scratch  as  privates  in  this  army,  the 
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...16,115,212  women  to  beexact, 
reached  through  such  maga* 
zines  as  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
McCall’s,  Good  Housekeeping, 
American  Home,  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens,  House  &  Garden, 
House  Beautiful,  Bride’s  Maga- 


lO*’ 


In  20  nation*wide  cities,  before 
the  war,  women  were  asked 
what  rug  maker’s  name  was 
most  familiar  to  them.  What 
name  did  most  women  give...? 


Who  has  been  using  full  page, 
4-color  ads  in  national  magazines 
for  more  than  a  decade?  Who 
has  been  using  national  maga¬ 
zines  continually  ever  since  then? 


Who  else  but  the  rug  maker  who 
is  reminding  16,115,212  women 
many  times  every  year  that, 
after  the  war,  they  can  again 
buy  the  beautiful  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets  they  have  seen  in  Bigelow 
advertising . . .  ? 


BIGE/LOlv, 


BIGELOW 

WEAVERS 


Prodoctlon  for  War.  Bigelow  looms  and  equipment  were  promptly 
converted  to  the  war  effort.  Today  85%  of  Bigelow  machines  are  turning 
out  blankets,  duck,  ordnance  Euid  other  war  materials. 

M  BUY  WAR  BOMBS  ^ 

BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  nc. 

140  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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ciiipioyecs  aUvancc  in  rank  in  |>io- 
{M>iiiun  lu  llie  number  ol  UonU 
saics  each  turiii*  in.  Needless  lo  say, 
not  many  employees  wish  lo  remain 
buck  privates  lor  any  length  ol 
lime.  This  siaiemeiii  seems  to  be 
substantiated  by  the  reixirt  that  in 
one  store  220  employees  moved  out 
ol  the  private  first  class  the  very  liisi 
day  ol  the  Drive  with  the  high  man 
selling  over,  $12,000  worili  ol  Hoiuls 
111  a  single  day. 

.Special  “Days”  Important 

.Vnd  so  it  goes  Iroin  coast  to  coast 
with  the  retail  stores  getting  away 
with  a  bang-up  start,  lor  the  lore¬ 
going  examples  are  typical  ol  what 
is  happening  in  most  other  large 
and  small  cities.  But  it  is  only  a 
start  and  the  goal  ol  .“S 1 .5.000,000.000 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Every  retailer 
who  has  ever  held  an  anniversary 
sale  knows  that  the  lough  job  is  to 
keep  that  sale  from  Ixigging  down 
in  the  middle.  He  knows  that  the 
success  of  such  sales  is  usually  predi¬ 
cated  upion  the  sustenance  ol  elfori 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  pan  ol  his 
selling  force.  I'lie  injection  ol  a 
new  idea  or  promotional  scheme  lo 
bring  activity  lo  new  fieaks  when  il 
is  apparent  the  sales  are  falling  oil, 
has  always  been  a  standby  in  sales 
promotional  plans.  The  same  tech¬ 
nique  must  also  ol  necessilv  apply 
to  this  Third  War  Loan  Drive. 
That  is  a  primary  reason  lor  ihe 


“COLUMN INC;  is  col- 
iiinning  and  advertising  is 
advertising,”  began  tlie  old 
paraphrase!',  as  he  appraised 
the  effectiveness  ol  the  Wav 
Bond  advertising  written  lor 
individual  New  York  stores 
by  well-known  newspa[)er 
columnists  on  the  first  dav 
'  of  the  drive. 

“But,”  we  broke  in.  "it 
was  only  a  novelty.” 

“That  niav  be,”  he  went 
'  on,  “but  we  had  better  get 
our  regular  team  in  there 
quick  and  keep  them  plat¬ 
ing  every  day  if  we  expect 
I  to  finish  up  in  the  lead.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  never  won  the  pen- 
I  nant  for  any  team.” 

-]•  W.  H. 
i 


selling  up  ol  s|x;cial  tlays  liy  the 
Retail  Committee  which  worked 
with  the  Treasury  Deparimeiii  in 
planning  the  retail  activity  ol  this 
Drive. 

The  next  such  day  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  is  “American  Heroes  Day’’— an 
op|x>rtuniiy  to  follow  one  ol  several 
patterns.  It  is  a  chance  to  lionor 
one  or  all  employees  in  the  armed 
forces;  to  pick  out  some  outstand¬ 
ing  local  hero;  to  do  honor  to  the 
.\rniy.  Navy,  and  .Marine  Corps,  or 


to  pay  tribute  to  the  home  Iroiii  by 
conveying  the  ihoughi  that  iliose 
who  buy  Bonds  and  Stamps  also 
serve  their  country  in  a  time  of 
need. 

Actually,  it  makes  no  ilillerence 
what  pattern  may  be  chosen  or  how 
it  may  be  carried  out.  I'lie  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  that  retailers  try  to  keep 
pace  with  their  auspicious  begin¬ 
ning.  11  that  can  lie  achieved,  then 
success  of  the  I  hinl  War  Loan  is 
assiiretl. 


A  New  Day  in  OPA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Erki)  L.v/.vri  s,  jR.,  Ehe  E.  &  R. 
La/arus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  Lii’.via.n,  I'he  Emporium. 
San  Erancisco,  Calil. 

E.  Cari.  Loh.vikvkr,  Lohmeyers, 
Baltimore,  .Md. 

H.  .Sta.nlky  Marci  s,-  Neiman- 
Marctis  Co.,  Dallas,  l  ex. 

E.  Ci.ARR  .Macchi-Y,  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Assticiation; 
E.  W’.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

W.  Ci.  McCaroo,  H.  V.  Baldwin 
i<:  Co..  Richmond.  Va. 

Malcolm  McNaghtk.n,  Broad¬ 
way  Departmeni  Store,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calil. 

Rorkrt  L.  .Mkhornay,  Norih- 
.Mehornav  Eurniiiire  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Ward  .Mklvili.k,  Institute  of  Dis¬ 
tribution;  Melville  .Shoe  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 

Charlks  ].  Michakls,  president, 
.American  National  Retail  jewelers 
■Vssociation;  .Michaels,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Erank  B.  .Morris,  Morris  Early 
Co.,  Winston-.Salem,  \.  C. 

J.  L.  Mi’i  i.i.KR,  Real  Silk  Hosiery 
.Mills,  Indianapolis,  bid. 

Pall  M.  .Millirkn,  secretary. 
National  Retail  E'arin  Etpiipmeni 
.Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morris  Mykrs,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  ol  Retail  Clo¬ 
thiers  and  Eurnishers;  Myers  Broth¬ 
ers.  .Springfield.  111. 

Pall  H.  Nystro.vi,  president. 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  .As- 
.sociation.  New  York  City. 

j.  L.  Palmkr,  Marshall  Eield  and 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rivers  Peteicson,  managing  di¬ 


rector,  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association,  Indianapolis,  bid. 

Maxwell  Porter,  B.  C.  Poitct 
Sons.  New  Britain,  Camn. 

Earl  Plckett,  .Mlied  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  New  York  Citv. 

Roscoe  R.  R.al,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Retail  E'lirni- 
ture  .Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Dldley  I).  Richards,  secretary, 
.Mail  Onler  .Association  ol  .America; 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 

.Vbe  Sac.hs.  Breslau’s,  Washmg- 
lon,  D.  C. 

Charles  R.  Shirley,  John  Waii- 
amaker,  .New  York  City. 

.Vlle.x  SiNsHEi.MER,  executive  di- 
lector.  National  .Association  ol  Re¬ 
tail  Clothiers  and  Eurnishers,  Clii- 
lago.  III. 

George  L.  S.vhth,  president,  N’a- 
lional  Council  ol  Shoe  Chains; 
(i.  R.  Kinney  Shoe  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

C.  D.  .SoLTHARD,  Butler  Bros., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

.M.  (.  Spiegel,  |r.,  president,  .Mail 
Order  .Vssociation  ol  .America; 
Spiegel,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  .A.  Rosenberg,  Rosenberg’s 
Inc.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Ci.YDE  Eomlinson,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Earm  Ecpiipmeni  .As¬ 
sociation.  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Pali,  Umberger,  Kopper’s  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harold  E'.  Volk,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers  Association; 
Volk  Brothers  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Delos  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Oscar  Webber,  J.  L.  Hudson  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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iVerer  So  Mueh 

f 

Packed  in  So  Little  Space! 

The  Year  Book  of  Retmuno 

A  complete  report  of  the 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 

Chicago,  June,  1943.  It's  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  speeches;  it's 
brimful  of  most  useful  information  on  how  to  meet  today's  retail  problems. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Operating  Under  Credit  Regulation  W 

Recent  Stock  and  Use  &  Occupancy  Fire  Loss 
Adjustments 

Adjusting  the  Controller's  Job  to  War 
Conditions 

Tax  Legislation  from  the  Retailer's  Point  of 
View 

How  Section  722 — Tax  Relief — Affects  You 
Wage  Stabilization  Problems 

Simplification  of  Store  Procedure  to  Save 
Manpower 

Post-War  Problems  and  the  Retailer 


Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit  Operations 

New  Developments  in  the  Insurance  Field 
Affecting  Retailing 

Department  Store  Operating  Results  in  the 
First  Year  of  All-Out  War 

The  Administration  of  the  Inventory  Limitation 
Order 

What  Kind  of  Peace  Does  America  Want? 

The  War  Manpower  Regulations 

Price  Control  Compliance  and  Ration  Banking 
Problems 

Retailing  and  Service  Restrictions 


Us«  This  Order  Coupon  Now 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  . copies  of  THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  RETAILING  1943  to: 


Price  $5.00 
Members  only,  $2.00 


(To  facilitate  delivery,  please  remit  with  order.  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  City. 
Make  check  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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The  World  Beyond  Victory — 


44^tte  have  two  kinds  ol  jjeo- 
W  pie  who  talk  about  a  jKJSt- 
war  world.  There  are  those  who 
look  into  a  crystal  ball  and  see  a 
world  entirely  different  from  what 
we  now  have,  and  those  who  look 
down  into  the  {^reai  cold  places 
where  wtirlds  go  when  they  are  fin¬ 
ished.  I  don’t  iK'lieve  either  one  of 
them  is  right.  1  don’t  believe  we 
will  have  a  new  world,  or  a  much 
different  world,  and  I  don’t  l)elieve 
thath  our  present  world  is  going  all 
to  pot.  The  main  factor  we  will  all 
have  to  deal  with  after  the  war  is 
the  rate  in  which  human  l)eings  can 
be  trained  to  change. 

“Whatever  we  do  we  will  have  to 
<!o  against  great  resistance.  Because 
|>eople  don’t  like  to  change  their 
minds.  This  will  come  from  the 
people  who  know  so  much  about 
the  difficulties  of  doing  anything 
that  they  are  going  to  be  afraid  of 
the  new  thing  because  they  think 
it  won’t  work.  But  when  you  get 
down  to  finding  out  what  you  know 
and  what  you  don’t  know,  there  is 
so  much  more  on  the  don’t-know 
side  that  we  hesitate  to  call  it  to 
people’s  attention.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  tliose  who  do  things 
and  those  who  don’t  is  that  the 
ones  who  do  things  try,  and  fail, 
and  try  again.  There  was  a  friend 


of  mine  who  said  that  the  only 
reason  he  has  succeeded  was  that 
he  was  too  dumb  to  quit.  But  in 
all  fairness  to  him,  1  would  say  that, 
while  he  may  have  l)een  too  dumb 
to  quit,  he  was  smart  enough  to 
pick  the  problems  that  were  worth¬ 
while  solving. 

“Aljout  the  time  of  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  railroads,  a  man  resigned 
from  our  Patent  Office  because  he 
thought  all  the  great  inventions 
were  made.  Yet,  when  we  l(K)k  back 
and  see  what  has  heppened  in  the 
last  50  years,  we  are  surprised.  We 
have  the  telephone,  the  radio,  the 
petroleum  industry,  the  automobile 
and  many  other  things,  including 
the  airplane.  .So  w’e  still  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  faith  that  new 
things  will  develop  as  we  go  along, 
and  not  say  that  the  world  is 
finished. 

“Before  the  war,  people  used  to 
think  that  we  had  reached  the 
saturation  point  in  invention.  We 
were  so  far  behind,  howe^er,  that 
I  am  ashamed  of  our  engineers  and 
scientists.  We  had  excesses  in  those 
days— excesses  of  men,  monev  and 
materials.  The  thing  we  were  shy 
of,  however,  was  projects.  And,  of 
course,  the  war  has  now  given  us 
so  many  projects  that  we  have  taken 
up  all  of  these  excesses. 


“1  believe  that  the  future  can  Ik- 
almost  anything  we  want  to  make 
it,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  factors  that  we  have  to  build 
the  future— people  and  things  and 
climate— then  we  can  go  ahead  and 
do  a  gcMKl  job.  But  we  must  alwavs 
rememl)er  that  what  we  think  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  set  our  course,  not 
a  random  course,  not  a  wishful- 
thinking  course,  but  a  course  that 
will  get  us  to  the  destination  we 
want.”  —  Charlks  F.  Kkiterinc, 
Vice-President  of  General  Motors, 
in  a  radio  address  presented  by  the 
World  Wide  Broadcasting  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Carnegie  Endoivment  for 
International  Peace. 


'^Emergency  Merchandise” 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

This  picture  by  no  means  covers 
the  store  but  it  does  give  a  pretty 
good  cross-section.  Other  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  little  dollar  im- 
])ortance  in  themselves,  but  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  condition,  were  the  imi¬ 
tation  rubber  baby  panties  at  3() 
cents  per  pair  and  the  cardboard 
lunch  pail  at  SI. 79. 

Stock-Cleaning  Next 

Now,  we’ll  agree  that  our  fellow- 
merchant  has  the  situation  pretty 
well  in  mind.  \Vhat  is  he  going  to 
do  about  it?  His  jwsition  may  or 
may  not  be  the  best  one  for  every  | 
store,  but  it  is  courageous  and  stim¬ 
ulating.  It’s  worth  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Frying  to  cpiote,  here  it  is; 

“I  may  miss  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  business  from  here  on  in, 
but  I’m  getting  out  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  by  the  first  of  the  year.  I’m  I 
getting  my  inventories  of  all  emer¬ 
gency  merchandise  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  workable  mini¬ 
mum  in  some  places  and  clear  out 
of  the  store  in  others.  I  feel  that 
what  I  may  lose  in  so  doing  will  lie 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
money  in  the  bank  and  an  im¬ 
proved  inventory  and  credit  posi¬ 
tion  post  war.  Even  if  it’s  necessary, 
in  some  cases,  to  sacrifice  a  part  ot 
my  competitive  reputation  for  the  | 
duration,  I  am  confident  that  I  can 
build  it  back  ten-fold  after  the  war 
by  reaching  the  post-war  pericxl 
with  my  stock  clean,  my  mind  free 
and  money  in  the  bank.” 

That’s  a  mouthful. 


Prize- Winning  A.  W.  V.  S.  Window 


In  a  window  display  contest  sponsored  by  the  W.  V.  S.,  this 
R.  H.  Macy  window  won  first  prize  in  the  category  of  entries  “most 
successfully  illustrating  an  .\.  W.  V.  S.  activity.’’  The  contest  was 
national  and  produced  500  windows. 
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last  YEAR’S  BONDS  GOT  US  STARTED 


Last  year  saw  nearly  30, 000,- 
^  000  workers  voluntarily  buy¬ 
ing  Wcir  Bonds  through  some  175,- 
000  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plans.  And 
buying  these  War  Bonds  at  an 
average  rate  of  practically  10%  of 
their  gross  pay! 

This  year  we've  got  to  top  all 
these  figures — and  top  them  hand¬ 
somely!  For  the  swiftly  accelerated 
purchase  of  War  Bonds  is  one  of 
the  greatest  services  we  cam  render 
to  our  country  .  .  .  and  to  our  own 
sons  .  .  .  and  our  neighbors'  sons. 
Through  the  mounting  purcheise  of 
War  Bonds  we  forge  a  more  po¬ 
tent  weapon  of  victory,  and  biiild 
stronger  bulwarks  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

"But  there's  a  Pay-Roll  Savings 


Plan  already  running  in  my  plant." 

Sure,  there  is — but  how  long  is 
it  since  you  Ve  done  euiything  about 
it?  These  plans  won't  nm  without 
winding,  any  more  than  your  watch! 
Check  up  on  it  today.  If  it  doesn't 
show  substantially  more  than  10% 
of  your  plant's  pay-roll  going  into 
War  Bonds,  it  needs  winding! 

And  you're  the  man  to  wind  it! 
Organize  a  vigorous  drive.  In  just 
6  days,  a  large  airplane  manxifac- 
turer  increased  his  plant's  showing 
from  35%  of  employees  and  2^/2% 
of  pay-roll,  to  98%  of  employees 
and  12%  of  pay-roll.  A  large  West 
Coast  shipyard  keeps  participation 
jacked  up  to  14%  of  pay-roll!  You 
can  do  as  well,  or  better. 

By  so  doing,  you  help  your  na¬ 


tion,  you  help  your  workers,  and 
you  also  help  yourself.  In  plant 
after  pl2uit,  the  successful  working 
out  of  a  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  has 
given  labor  and  management  a 
common  interest  and  a  common 
goal.  Company  spirit  soars.  Minor 
misunderstandings  and  disputes 
head  downwud,  and  production 
swings  up. 

War  Bonds  will  help  us  win  the 
war,  and  help  close  the  inflationary 
gap.  And  they  won't  stop  working 
when  victory  comes!  On  the  con¬ 
trary — they  will  furnish  a  reservoir 
of  purchasing  power  to  help  Amer¬ 
ican  business  re-establish  itself  in 
the  markets  of  peace.  Remember, 
the  bond  charts  of  today  are 
the  sales  curves  of  tomorrow! 


You’ve  done  your  bitmNow  do  your  best! 


this  space  is  a  contribution  to  AMERICA  S  ALL-OUT  WAR  EFFORT  BT 
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Fire  Prevention  Week 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


Underwriters’  Laltoraiories  and  the 
Factory  Mutual  Laboratories  under 
“Emergency  Alternate  Sped  (.ca¬ 
tions”  is  noWl  available  and  will 
probably  help  to  relieve  the  sitt  a- 
tion.  However,  this  “EAS”  equip¬ 
ment,  being  made  ot  substitute  ma¬ 
terials,  cannot  be  expected  to  en¬ 
dure  like  standard  equipment  aiul 
the  approval  will  Ire  withdrawn 
when  standard  equipment  again  be¬ 
comes  available. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  workers  and  the  rapid 
turn-over  in  personnel,  the  train 
ing  of  employees  is  more  important 
than  ever  these  days.  In  general, 
the  first  responsibility  of  employees 
in  the  shopping  areas  is  to  the  cus 


(omer,  and  they  should  be  taught 
how  to  evacuate  the  sections  of  the 
store  in  which  they  are  on  dut\, 
and  how  to  deal  with  customers  to 
prevent  panic. 

.Actual  fire-fighting  is,  in  most 
cases,  left  to  the  store  fire  brigade, 
though  all  employees  shotikl  know 
how’  to  use  fire  extinguishers.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brigade  recruited  from 
regular  employees  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  are  likely  to  Ite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  departments,  the 
plan  of  exits,  and  general  store 
layout.  In  some  stores,  the  brigade 
is  equipped  with  a  cart  or  wagon 
carrving  the  necessary  tools  for  fire 
fighting,  and  when  an  alarm  sounds 
they  take  the  wagon  to  the  scene  of 


the  lire  and  are  ready  to  deal  with  a 
l)laze  of  some  consequence. 

It  has  Iteen  fotind  most  ifficient 
to  assign  members  of  the  l)rigade 
t«)  special  duties.  Some  comprise 
a  lire  extinguisher  detail.  Others 
lay  out  standpipe  hose  and  stand 
by  to  tise  it,  if  necessarv.  Others 
check  the  closing  of  fire  dcHtrs.  the 
operation  of  sprinkler  valves,  and 
other  equipment.  Salvage  work 
is  specially  important  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  prevent  the  tlamage 
that  tnay  result  from  excessive  use 
of  water  on  fires. 

If  management  re(|uires  assist¬ 
ance  in  organi/.ing  and  training 
such  a  brigade,  the  public  lire  de¬ 
partment  will  lie  able  to  furnish 
instructors  and  facilities  lor  drills. 

Exercise  of  these  ami  other  nec¬ 
essary  measures  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  the  de|)artincnt 


SELF  INSPECTION  BLANK  FOR  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

{Approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  (  ndenoriters) 


Are  there  any  accumulations  of  dirt  or  rub¬ 
bish  on  the  premises? 

Is  the  basement  clean? 

Are  the  packing  and  shipping  rooms 
cleaned  thoroughly  at  closing  time? 

Is  there  any  unnecessary  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  In  the  yard  or  court? 

Is  there  any  oily  waste  or  other  greasy  ma¬ 
terial  outside  of  approved  waste  cans? 

Are  any  waste  cans  not  emptied  daily  after 
closing  hours? 

Are  there  any  broken  windows,  plastering, 
partitions,  flooring,  or  other  similar  de¬ 
fects? 

Are  any  aisles  obstructed? 

Are  any  entrances  obstructed? 

Is  any  woodwork  or  other  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  too  near  steam  pipes,  boilers,  flues 
or  furnaces? 

Is  the  fuel  supply  safely  stored? 

Are  there  any  open  flame  lights  near  com¬ 
bustible  material? 

Are  there  any  broken  electric  fixtures  or 
loosened  wires? 

Are  electric  cords  looped  over  nails  or  in 
contact  with  any  other  metallic  objects 
or  surfaces? 


15.  Are  any  electric  fuses  replaced  by  wire  or 
other  Improper  current-carrying  materials 
or  devices? 

16.  Are  fire  doors  or  shutters  ever  left  open 
at  night,  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays? 

17.  Are  fire  escapes  obstructed,  broken  or 
out  of  order? 

18.  Are  there  any  violations  of  rules  on  smok¬ 
ing? 

19.  Are  all  water  pails,  hose,  nozzles  and  chemi¬ 
cal  extinguishers  in  place  and  In  good 
condition? 

20.  Are  any  sprinkler  heads  coated  or  cor¬ 
roded? 

21.  Are  any  sprinklers  obstructed  by  partitions, 
piles  of  merchandise,  etc? 

22.  Are  any  sprinklers  or  sprinkler  pipes  ex¬ 
posed  to  freezing? 

23.  How  many  sprinkler  heads  are  kept  In 
reserve? 

24.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  premises  that  the 
watchman  fails  to  visit? 

25.  Are  window  openings  protected  from  ex¬ 
posure  fires? 

26.  Is  combustible  stock  storage  isolated  by 
fire  walls? 

27.  Where  Is  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box? 
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store  sate  Irom  (ire.  I’he  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  what  the  store  inanagenienl 
tan  do  to  lielp  the  eomiminity  in 
its  drive  toward  greater  security 
from  needless  lire  waste. 


V  S£E  THAT  WHITES 
dtPARTMm  STORE 
DOES  INTERIOR 

DECORATING'^ 


Community  Organization 

Fire  I’reveiui<ni  Week  activities 
ill  u  coiiniuinity  are  |}lannetl  and 
carried  out  by  a  Fire  Prevention 
Week  coinniittee,  usually  coinjiosed 
of  leading  Inisiness  men  and  others 
with  a  sense  of  civic  ies|X)nsihility. 
The  chief  of  the  hnal  Itre  depart¬ 
ment  naturally  assumes  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  activities  of  this 
Week.  Store  management  shotild 
identify  itself  with  this  committee. 

In  addition,  it  should  make  an 
effort  to  impress  the  message  of  the 
Week  upon  every  jjerson  coming  in 
contact  with  the  store.  This  can 
be  done  by  means  of  suitable  win¬ 
dow  displays,  posters,  exhibits  of 
|)osters  e.\ecuted  by  school  children, 
and  by  poititing  up  the  |)ur|)ose 
of  the  week  in  store  advertising. 

The  National  F'ire  Protection 
Association,  one  of  the  spotisors  of 
Fire  Prevention  W'eek,  adxocates 
that  the  observance  l)e  spread  over 
three  weeks,  taking  one  week  to  pi  e- 
pare  the  public  for  the  occasion 
and  still  another  week  to  summarize 
its  accomplishments. 

both  in  the  store  and  in  the  tom- 
inimity,  the  program  shoidd  l>e 
developetl  in  such  a  way  as  to: 

1.  Reveal  the  cost  of  the  lire 
waste  both  local  and  national,  in 
lives  and  dollars. 

2.  Educate  the  pitblic  in  the 
elemental  causes  of  lire  and  hc>w  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  lire  once  it 
starts. 

3.  Show  what  each  individual 
can  do  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire 
and  what  the  community  as  a  whole 
can  do  to  reduce  its  fire  loss. 

4.  Provide  as  far  as  possible  Ixith 
the  incentive  and  op|M>rtunity  for 
individual  and  community  action. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  agi¬ 
tation  for  a  program  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  permanent  improvement 
appropriate  to  local  conditions  is 
|>erhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  Fire  Prevention  Week.  The  most 
effective  results  from  the  commun¬ 
ity  point  of  view'  are  obtained  by 
making  Fire  Prevention  Week  the 
starting  jx)int  for  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  extending  throughout  the 
vear. 


If  THEY 

CARRY  ELECTRICAL 


To  tell  people  that  your  store 
offers  certain  services  and  adver- 
tised  products  —  rug  cleaning, 
watch  repairing,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  —  use  the  Classified 
section  of  the  telephone  book. 

In  the  public’s  mind  many  of 
these  wants  may  not  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  "the  big  stores.” 


for  such  things  —  and  if  your 
store  is  not  represented,  you 
may  be  missing  business. 

Why  not  look  into  it?  With¬ 
out  any  obligation  a  directory 
advertising  representative  can 
show  you  how  it  works. 

Just  call  the  tele- 

IjI  iWl  H 

phone  company’s  busi- 
Shoppers  turn  to  the  Classified  ness  office  today. 


decorators 


OF  cmatMAU  nM* 

BSKyiO*  CALL" 

PISTMIMTO* 


9.7ITI 
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Analysis  Reveals  Legal  Quirks 
in  Loss  and  Damage  Claims 

(Conlinuf'd  from  page  29) 


known  that  such  s|>ccial  service 
would  be  required. 

Whether  a  claimant  is  entitled  to 
interest  will  vary  in  different  juris¬ 
dictions,  due  to  varying  statutory 
requirements  and  according  to  the 
facts.  Often  interest  will  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

Claims  should  be  investigated 
carefully  before  payment  is  made. 
Otherwise  the  carrier  may  find  it¬ 
self  in  violation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  payment  of  an 
unjustified  claim  would  amount  to 
a  rebate.  The  investigation  should 
develop  condition  of  the  shipment 
when  turned  over  to  the  carrier,  its 
nature,  adequacy  of  packing,  cattse 
of  damage,  value  to  claimant  at 
destination,  whether  freight  charges 
actually  were  paid,  and  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  claimant  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment.  If  the  paying  carrier  seeks 
reimbursement  from  a  connecting 
carrier,  the  investigation  should 
also  develop  the  extent  of  that  car¬ 
rier's  responsibility  for  the  loss, 
damage  or  delay. 

Generally  sp>eaking,  the  consign¬ 
or  is  liable  for  freight  charges  up  to 
the  time  the  shipment  is  accepted 
by  the  consignee,  .\fter  the  con¬ 
signee  has  accepted,  he  Ix'comes  pri¬ 
marily  liable,  but  if  he  does  not  or 
cannot  pay,  the  carrier  may  still  re¬ 
cover  from  the  consignor.  I'lie  con¬ 
signor  may  protect  against  this  sec¬ 
ondary  liability  by  exectiting  the 
clause  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which 
provides  that  freight  charges  shall 
be  paid  by  the  consignee. 

Estimating  Claim  Values 

The  general  rule  for  measuring 
damages  is  that  the  claimant  is  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  at  destination  minus 
freight  charges,  if  they  have  not 
been  paid.  If  goods  were  only  par¬ 
tially  damaged  or  lost,  or  if,  in  case 
of  delay,  the  claimant's  loss  is  only 
partial,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  talue  of  the 
g(X)ds  in  the  condition  and  at  the 
time  they  did  arrive,  and  what  their 
value  would  have  lx*en  if  they  had 
been  delivered  in  gfXKl  condition 
and  on  time. 

.Although  market  value  ai  desti¬ 


nation  is  commonly  emplo\ed  to 
measure  damages,  (here  are  two  im¬ 
portant  exceptions.  First,  when  a 
shipment  has  Ixen  sold  and  the 
price  which  would  ha\e  lx*en  re¬ 
ceived  is  known,  the  sale  price  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  measure 
of  damages  if  it  is  the  same  as  or 
lower  than  the  market  price;  if  the 
sale  price  is  greater  than  the  mat  ket 
value,  only  the  market  value  can 
be  recovered  unless  the  carrier  hatl 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
higher  sale  ))rice.  The  second  ex¬ 
ception  applies  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  wholesale  price  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  ol  damages.  Fliis  test  has  been 
applied  where  coal  was  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  atitl  otie  carload  was 
underweight.  The  consignee,  a  re¬ 
tail  coal  tlealer,  had  an  adetpiate 
supply  of  coal  atid  rejdaced  the 
shortage  from  his  next  carload  con¬ 
signment.  I'he  .Supreme  Court  held 
that  in  this  case  he  was  entitled 
to  recover  «mly  the  wholesale  value 
of  the  coal. 

Filing  of  Claims 

Misdescriptions  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  tharges  adjusted  except 
in  the  case  of  shipments  moving  un¬ 
der  released  value  rates.  In  the  case 
of  released  value  rates,  the  carrier's 

“Make  It  Do” 

THE  GREY  ADVER  USING 
.Agency  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  retailers'  conservation  library 
with  an  effective  ^12  page  booklet, 
“Make  It  Do  Until  Victory,”  lot- 
retail  stores  to  give  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Clearly  covered,  with  frequent 
illustrations,  are  such  important 
items  as:  care  of  clothing,  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  atul  lloor  cover¬ 
ings,  household  linens  and  blankets, 
shexs  and  electrical  appliances: 
painting  and  repairing;  making 
over  old  garments. 

In  accompanying  material,  the 
agency  suggests  the  holditig  of  a 
“Conservation  Clinic”  by  stores 
and  presents  a  three-point  program 
covering  displays^  promotion  and 
advertising. 


liability  is  lixetl  by  the  value  de¬ 
clared. 

The  bill  ol  laditig  provides  that 
claims  for  loss,  damage  or  delay 
must  lx  liled  within  nine  months. 
Frecjuetitly  it  happens  that  theie  is 
some  correspotidetice  without  a  l(»r- 
itial  claim  beitig  liled.  There  is  no 
necessity,  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
for  a  claim  to  lx  filed  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  form.  11  the  carrier  is  noti- 
lietl  of  the  loss,  damage  or  delay; 
the  shipmetit  is  identified:  and  a  re- 
t|uest  for  compensation  made,  the 
claim  is  legally  sufiicietit. 

Cffaims  lor  overcharges  may  lx* 
filed  with  atiy  carrier  participating 
in  the  movement.  Ati  action  to  re¬ 
cover  may  be  oti  the  contract  or  in 
tort.  Usually  such  actions  arc  in 
tort.  This  is  important  Ixcause  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  right  of  contribu¬ 
tion  Ixtweett  carriers  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  no  such  right 
exists  between  joint  tort  feasors, 
which  means  that  the  carrier  pay¬ 
ing  the  claim  has  no  right  to  (on- 
tributioti  from  cotitiecting  carriers. 
Of  course,  this  dtxs  not  preclude 
recovery  from  contiecting  carriers 
wheti  carriers  have  an  agreement 
lor  proratitig  claims. 

.Auction  Sales  Allowed 

Refuseil  or  unclaimed  property 
may  be  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  carrier.  .Atiy  proceeds  in  excess 
of  freight  charges  belong  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  owner  of  the  gootls  (ordin¬ 
arily  the  shipper  or  consignee)  and 
should  lx  remitted  to  him  prompt¬ 
ly.  .Applicable  state  laws  should  be 
cotisulted  regarditig  the  procedure 
which  must  be  followed. 

Released  rates  or  ratings  must  be 
carefully  distitiguished  from  actual 
value  rates  or  ratitigs.  In  the  tase 
of  actual  value  rates,  different  rates 
are  imposed  atcorditig  to  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  article  shipped. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  proper 
weight  to  value  as  ati  element  of 
rate-making,  and  the  value  assigned 
for  this  purpose  does  not  affect  the 
amount  which  the  owner  can  recov¬ 
er  in  case  of  loss,  damage  or  delay. 

In  the  case  of  released  rates  or 
ratings,  it  is  deliberately  intended 
that  the  shipper  may  declare  a  low¬ 
er  than  actual  value.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  shipper  usually  will  become 
entitled  to  a  lower  rate  and  the  car¬ 
rier  will  not  be  liable  for  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  detlared 
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\aliic.  Released  rales  may  be  used 
only  vviih  the  emiseiu  ol  llie  Inier- 
siaie  Commerce  Commission,  ll  is 
particularly  important  that  the  re 
leased  value  lie  staled  on  the  bill  ol 
lading  and  that  the  bill  of  lading 
be  signed  by  the  shipper. 

When  a  shipment  moving  uiuler 
released  value  rales  is  only  partially 
lost  or  damaged,  the  claimant  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  the  full  released 
value  of  the  shipment,  but  onfy  a 
part  of  the  full  released  value— in 
die  same  proportion  that  the  weight 
of  the  damaged  |K)rtion  bears  to  the 
weight  of  the  entire  shipment. 

(iheapest  Routing  Upheld 

.\lthough  the  Interstate  Cann- 
inerce  .^ct  does  not  give  shippers 
the  right  to  route  freight  which  is 
moving  via  motor  carrier,  never¬ 
theless,  the  Commission  has  held  on 
several  occasions  that  charges  were 
unreasonable  where  a  carrier  failed 
to  route  freight  via  the  dieapest 
reasonable  route. 

Special  damages  are  those  which 
ordinarily  would  not  How  from  an 
act  complained  of.  For  example,  if 
a  carrier  damages  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  factory  may  have  to  close 
down.  Ordinary  damages  would  be 
the  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing 
the  machine;  special  damages 
would  Ije  the  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  factory’s  idleness.  Spe¬ 
cial  damages  are  not  recoverable 
unless  the  earner  had  actual  notice 
that  they  would  result,  or  reason¬ 
ably  should  have  known  this.  They 
are  rarely  recovered  from  carriers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  .\ti 
provides  that  no  period  shorter 
than  nine  months  shall  be  pros  ided 
for  filing  claims  and  no  period  less 
than  two  years  for  instituting  suit. 
These  time  limits  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  bill  of  lading  con¬ 
tract.  With  respect  to  claims  for  un¬ 
dercharges  or  overcharges,  there  are 
no  provisions  in  Part  II  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act  and,  there¬ 
fore,  such  claims  arc  subject  only 
to  the  statutes  of  limitation  of  the 
various  states.  The  governing 
statute  is  that  of  the  state  in  which 
the  action  is  brought.  It  should  lie 
noted  that  the  statutes  of  limitation 
apply  only  when  raised  in  court  as 
a  defense. 

Reprinted,  with  permission,  from 
Transport  Topics. 


AL,  THE  MESSENGER... 

The  distant  train  beats  its  tom-tom  of  approach — and 
then,  with  a  mighty  crescendo  of  sound,  roars  on. 

Inside  the  Express  car,  Al,  the  Railway  Express 
Messenger  is  busy.  He  works  night  and  day  to  help 
facilitate  and  protect  the  transporting  of  every  pack¬ 
age  entrusted  to  his  care,  so  that  no  valuable  time 
will  be  lost  .  .  .  loading  or  unloading  at  the  next 
station,  or  the  next,  or  the  next. 

North,  South,  East,  West ...  on  long  journeys  or  short, 
every  minute  of  the  day  or  night,  wherever  trams 
go,  some  part  of  the  army  of  7,160  Express  Mes¬ 
sengers  is  always  at  work  .  .  .  helping  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  provide  its  fast,  nation-wide  service. 


'h  Use  AIR  EXPRESS  for  Super-Speed  at  3  miles  a  minutel 
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A  Program  of  Gjmmunity  Action  for 
Post-War  Jobs  and  Profits 


.  .  .  Department  of  Commerce  offers  advice  to  business  groups 


A  REMARKABLY  toinprehen- 
sive  handbook  on  community 
planning  lor  the  |>ost-war 
jK*riod  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  W'ashing- 
ton,  entitled  “Community  Action 
for  Post-War  Jobs  and  Profits.” 

The  handbook  deals  with  the 
subject  of  planning  as  a  job  for 
business  firms  working  together  in 
communities  individually  and  co- 
o|}eratively  through  their  local 
(  hambers  of  commerce  and  other 
trade  organizations.  The  Ixjok  was 
written,  it  points  out,  because  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  believes  that  “Upon  the 
business  firms  of  the  average  town 
will  fall  the  task  of  assuring  jobs 
for  our  fighting  men  and  workers 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  business 
men  of  each  town  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  this  challenge.”  Interest¬ 
ed  communities  and  business  firms 
are  invited  to  contact  the  United 
States  Depart!!  ent  of  Commerce 
directly  or  through  field  offices 
whose  addresses  are  given. 

Broad  Program  Outlined 

Discussing  “What  Your  Com¬ 
munity  Can  Do,”  it  points  out: 

1.  That  businessmen  should  de¬ 
velop  a  work  pile  plan  which 
is  a  summary  of  new  jobs 
which  the  corner  grocer,  the 
druggist,  the  lawyer  and  other 
businessmen  know  they  will 
have  to  offer  when  the  war 
is  over.  It  covers  not  only 
employment  opportunities 
but  repair,  rem^eling,  etc. 
This  work  pile  plan  is  a  com¬ 
munity  summary  of  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

2.  ..Survey  the  problem  the  com¬ 
munity  will  face  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  take  definite 
steps  now  to  prepare  to  meet 
that  problem  when  it  arises. 

3.  Survey  manufacturing  op¬ 
portunities  “which  your  com¬ 


munity  could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  attract  alter  the  war 
is  over.” 

4.  A  program  to  urge  consumers, 
retailers,  wholesalers,  bankers, 
mantifacturers,  and  business¬ 
men  generally  to  build  re- 
ser\es  of  ideas  and  money  lor 
the  post-war  periotl. 

Strengthen  present  business 
in  )'Our  town.  Simple,  tested 
plans  based  on  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  over  4(i()  communi¬ 
ties  which  coopeiated  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  1942-43  are  outlined  in 
the  booklet. 

Following  pages  are  ilesoted  to 
I  he  work  pile  plan,  peace-time 

manufacturing  opportunities,  ex¬ 
panded  wartime  population, 
strengthening  service  establish¬ 
ments  and  manulacturitig,  exjjand- 
ing  the  trading  area,  britiging  moii' 
farm  business  to  town,  social  and 
recreational  opportunities,  civic 
plans,  and  the  value  of  trade  as¬ 
sociations. 

Expense  Control 

On  stretigthening  distributive 
trades,  the  handbook  in  part  says. 
“Possible  Ways  to  Cut  Retail  and 
^Vholesale  Expenses: 

“1.  .\re  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  p(M)lit)g  their  orilers 
so  as  to  get  better  prices  or 
services? 

“2.  What  has  been  tlone  to  lo¬ 
cate  nearby  sources  of  supply 
for  items  sold  in  your  town? 

“3.  Would  it  be  advisable  for 
the  merchants  to  rim  some 
paid  advertising  in  your  lo¬ 
cal  paper  explaining  short¬ 
ages  and  hardships  so  as  to 
build  consumer  goodwill? 

“4.  Are  there  still  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  merchants  to 
adopt  more  self-service? 

“5.  Is  there  opportunity  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  wholesalers  fur¬ 
ther  to  pool  their  deliveries? 


“(i.  .Should  deliveries  be  further 
restricted  to  larger  packages 
and  a  minimum  dollar 
value? 

“7.  What  unnecessary  frills  and 
expenses  such  as  over-lilieral 
lay-awa\,  return  jnivileges, 
can  be  eliminated? 

Stimulating  Hume  Trade 

"Further  help  can  be  gained  by 
searching  out  opportunities  to 
make  shopping  easier  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  so  iliat  a  larger  share  of 
vom  citizens  buy  in  their  home 
towti  insteail  of  elsewhere.  These 
(juestiotts  m;iv  uncover  opportuni¬ 
ties  alotig  that  litre: 

"1.  Is  there  ailei|uate  parking 
span*  for  shoppers?  This 
ituludes  those  who  want  to 
paik  only  10  or  !*>  mituitcs 
as  well  as  those  wantitig  to 
paik  longer. 

“2.  Are  yoit  losing  rural  trade 
to  other  communities?  If  so, 
is  it  Irecause  of  better  iner- 
clfatulise,  better  service,  low¬ 
er  priies.  or  more  convetiient 
transportation? 

“3.  Do  etiough  stores  have  clean 
pitblic  rest  rooms  for  shop 
pers  and  their  children? 

“4.  Is  there  any  place  mothers 
cat!  leave  their  children 
while  shopping? 

.\re  there  plenty  of  good 
public  eating  places? 

“6.  ,\re  most  stores  attractive 
(modern  fronts,  lighting, 
and  arrangement)  ?  Get  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
their  publication.  Check 
Sheet  for  Store  Moderniza¬ 
tion.  If  improvement  is 
needed  on  this  score,  do 
what  you  can  now,  and  lay 
definite  plans  for  addition¬ 
al  improvements  when  the 
war  is  over  and  present  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted. 

“7.  Is  there  any  important  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service  which  is 
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iiteded  and  not  available  in 
\our  town? 

“8.  Are  there  adequate  tacililies 
to  help  merchants  swap  or 
sell  their  used  equipment? 

As  war  makes  new  equip¬ 
ment  more  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain,  this 
service  becomes  increasingly 
important. 

“9.  Are  adequate  transportation 
tacilities  available  lor  shop¬ 
pers?  II  not,  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  this  situa¬ 
tion-change  in  store  hours 
to  encourage  shopping  at 
oH-peak  hours,  greater  car 
p(M>ling,  better  routing  ol 
p  r  e  sent  transportation 
equipment,  and  so  on. 

Lick  the  Help  Problem 

“There  may  be  housewives  in 
your  town  who  would  gladly  take 
a  part  or  lull  time  job  if  they  had 
some  good  place  to  leave  their 
children  while  they  work.  Perhaps 
vou  shotild  encourage  and  work 
lor  the  establishment  ol  a  child¬ 
care  center. 

“Does  your  local  school  system 
offer  a  program  to  train  capable 
sales  supervisory  and  managerial 
assistants  for  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers?  If  not,  ask  your  nearest 
Department  of  Commerce  field 
office  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
proper  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
person  who  may  be  able  to  assist 
your  schools  in  setting  up  such  a 
program  locally. 

(ffieck  Sheets  to  Help  You 

“For  the  convenience  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  in  studying  these  and  all 
other  problems  mentioned  in  this 
handbcjok,  a  convenient  set  of  guide 
sheets  will  be  found  in  the  middle 
of  this  lxK)klet.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  value  of 
trade  associations,  the  handbook 
says,  “.American  businessmen  prob¬ 
ably  get  more  practical  help  from 
their  trade  associations  than  from 
any  single  outside  source. 

“The  interchange  of  ideas  and 
the  free  discussion  of  current  busi¬ 
ness  problems  is  of  sptecial  value 
in  {leriods  of  rapid  change  and  un¬ 
settlement.  Trade  associations  can 
also  perform  an  invaluable  service 
in  stimulating  and  coordinating 
current  and  post-war  planning  in 
their  particular  field.” 


KEEP  THEM  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


Right  now  you  can  arrange  for  regular, 
periodic  inspection,  lubrication  and 
adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines, 
so  that  emergencies  and  the  delays 
they  cause  may  be  prevented.  A  stand¬ 
ard  Burroughs  Service  Agreement  pro¬ 
vides  this  efficient  protection  at  a 
moderate,  predetermined  cost.  All  work 
is  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 


USE  GOOD  SUPPLIES 


Your  machines  will  produce  more  and 
better  work  if  you  use  Burroughs  carbon 
paper,  roll  paper,  ribbons  and  other 
Burroughs  supplies.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  specifications  de¬ 
termined  by  Burroughs’  experience. 
They  are  economical,  too,  with  10%  to 
40%  discounts  for  quantity  purchases. 


CARPON  PAPER 


Are  you  taking  all  these  steps  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  Burroughs  machines 
today?  If  not,  let  Burroughs  help  you. 
Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit. 

Burroughs 

FKMJRINO,  ACCOUNTINO  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES 
MA1NTB4ANCE  SEIVICE  •  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING 


FOR  WAR 


The  mMn/arlMre  of  airtraft 
equipment  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Burroughs  figuring  and 
accounting  equipment  for  the 
Army,  Savy,  U.  S.  Goverst- 
ment  and  the  nation’s  many 
war  actisfities,  are  the  vital 
tasks  assigned  to  Burroughs 
in  the  Victory  Program. 


THREE  WAYS 

to  g;et  more  out  of  your 
Burroughs  machines 


USE  ALL  SHORT-CUTS 


Make  sure  operators  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  and  are  using  all  of  their 
machines’  automatic  features,  keyboard 
controls  and  other  special  time-saving 
advantages.  Write  related  records  as 
one  operation.  Obtain  statistics  and 
figures  for  reports  as  a  by-product  of 
regular  posting  routines. 
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RAPITAG 

Eliminates  Costly 
Marking  Room 
Bottlenecks  I 


o 


TO  TAG:  SEW  THBOUGH  GOODS.  NEEDLE 
SHEDS  STUNG  LOOP  TAG  THKOUGH  STUNG 
USUAL  WAY  USUALLY  ATTACHED  TO  INNER 
SEAM  or  SLEEVE  IN  DRESSES.  ETC 


•  Thi*  SUPER-SPEEDY  string  tag  at¬ 
taching  device  gets  merchandise  on 
sale  far  ahead  of  any  other  method 
of  proper  tagging,  resulting  in  many 

EXTRA  SALES. 

•  RAPITAG  also  releases  tagging  clerks 
much  sooner  for  other  duties  .  .  . 
Helps  solve  manpower  shortage! 

•  For  more  than  10  years,  thousands  of 
merchants  have  used  RAPITAG  for 
tagging  dresses,  coats,  and  other  rack 
merchandise  in  women’s  and  children's 
departments.  Now,  also,  extensively 
used  for  MILLINERY  and  LINGERIE. 
There  are  many  other  uses,  of  course. 

•  Stocks  are  limited  .  .  .  better  order 
your  season’s  supply  now!  But  leave 
some  for  the  other  fellow.  We  ac¬ 
tively  discourage  over-buying. 

TYPES.  SIZES,  SUGGESTED  USES 

No.  2,  thin,  for  finer  dresses,  lingerie,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  for  dresses,  coats,  etc. 
No.  4,  heavier,  for  dresses,  coats,  rugs,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  and  No.  4,  heavier, 
curved  needles,  for  yard  (bolt)  goods, 
upholstery,  etc. 

Note;  The  new  “HOOK  PRONG”  Rapi- 
tag,  illustrated,  will  be  sent  unless  Old 
Style  with  straight  threading  prong  is 
specified.  The  former  is  now  almost 
universally  preferred. 

PRICES,  POSTPAID 

Old  Style  Hook  Prong 

1/2  doz.  . $  3.30  $  3.00 

Dozen  6.00  5.50 

1/2  gross  33.00  30.00 

Gross  60.00  55.00 

TERMS:  Net  cash,  10  days  after  de¬ 

livery.  Duties  payable  by  purchaser. 

30  DAYS  APPROVAL  TO  NEW  USERS! 

*RAPITAG,  trade  mark  reg’d  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 
Needles  pat’d,  U.  S.  reissue,  Pat.  No.  16926, 
also,  No.  2190792,  and  Canadian  patent. 

^RAPITAG  NEEDLE  CO. 

P.  O.  ROX  2744  CHARLOHE  1.  N.  C. 


Christmas  Gifts  for  Overseas  Forces 

(i'.outinued  from  page  23) 


PiMTto  Rico.  Some  money 
(money-order,  not  casli  should  be 
sent)  or  a  waterproof  watch  with  a 
luminous  dial  would  be  welcome. 
.Also  prized  are  cameras  with  him, 
Ol)  regulation  heavy-lype  wcxil 
socks:  small,  solt-leaiher  wallets; 
gocxl  playing  cards,  handkerchiefs, 
underwear,  sewing  kits,  jxicket  and 
hunting  knives,  flashlights,  cigarette 
lighters;  small  steel  mirrors;  small 
leather  writing  portfolio  with  pad¬ 
lock,  writing  paper  and  calendar. 
•Solid  brass  buckles,  good  belts  and 
nail  clippers  are  wanted  by  some. 
\  number  of  men  suggested  a  scrap- 
b(K)k  of  clippings  from  the  home¬ 
town  paper  showing  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  friends  in  the  past  year. 

.All,  however,  emphasize  that  arti¬ 
cles  should  lye  compact,  durable, 
and  able  to  withstand  weather  de¬ 
preciation,  as  the  climate  is  hard 
on  cheap  metal  and  leather.  Quali 
ly  is  extremely  important. 

Trinidad.  Home-made  ctKikies 
and  home-made  candies,  photo¬ 
graphic  him  and  small  cameras,  as 
well  as  subscriptions  to  digest,  pic¬ 
ture  and  sporting  magazines  are 
Ix'st  gifts. 

The  men  stress  they  do  XOT 
want  what  they  can  buy  here,  in¬ 
cluding  cigarettes,  razors,  blades, 
toilet  articles,  underwear  and 
socks.  .A  modern  city  with  modern 
shops  is  available  to  them  and  they 
would  rather  ftuego  |)resetus  en¬ 
tirely  for  letters. 

Canal  Zon*.  A  poll  taken  of  a 
wide  cross-section  of  meti  in  the 


infantry,  artillery,  air  force  and 
jungle  troops  reveals  that  they  want 
pictures  of  families,  watetprool 
watches,  identification  bracelets  or 
rings,  small  cameras  with  iilm,  cig¬ 
arette  cases,  cigarette  lighters,  sta¬ 
tionery,  lountain  pen  atid  pencil 
sets,  pocket  knives,  subscriptions  to 
hometown  papers,  athletic  clothing, 
swim  suits,  handkerchiefs,  light  un¬ 
derwear,  plain  C)D  socks,  liashlights, 
l)(N)ks,  fruitcake,  sewing  kits,  lishing 
litie  and  bait-spinners,  good  pijyes, 
and  harmonicas. 

I'hey  emphasize  that  they  do 
NO  r  want  cigarettes,  candy,  radios, 
shaving  ecjuipment  or  leather 
gcxHls,  and  tio  bulky  articles. 

General  Tips 

Here  are  a  few  general  guides  on 
gifts  from  the  Army  Exchange  .Ser¬ 
vice: 

Leather  rots  cjuickly  in  hot. 
damp  climates.  Don’t  send  leather 
picture-frames  or  leather  writing 
sets  to  the  South  Pacific.  They 
won't  hold  up.  Canvas  or  cloth  is 
lietter  for  hot  damp  climates. 

I'he  Post  Exchange  carries  all 
necessary,  basic  items,  and  where 
there  is  no  Post  Exchange,  the  men 
get  a  gratuitous  issue  of  soap,  razor 
blades,  toilet  equipment,  tobacco 
and  candy.  Temporary  shortages  at 
some  Post  Exchanges  are  quickly 
met.  For  instance,  some  of  the  lirsi 
troops  in  North  .Africa  pined  for 
chocolate,  but  by  July,  nine  tons  ol 
chocolate,  esjx*cially  treated  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  to  resist  the 


NEW  WITHHOLDING 

TAX  COMPUTER 

IN.S  l'ANT  compulation  of  cxad 
withholding  taxes  (on  nearest  dol¬ 
lar  of  wage  to  nearest  10  cents  ol 
tax  )  is  possible  with  this  new  Fin¬ 
gertip  (diart,  published  by  Raiul 
.\IcNallv  &  Co.  C^omplete  on  otie 
page  and  operated  with  one  hand, 
it  gives  the  tax  on  any  wage  (up  to 
a  person  with  ten  dependents)  as 
last  as  the  lax  can  be  written  dowti. 
File  user’s  own  code  can  be  applied 
to  the  chart. 
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heat,  had  been  shipped  to  this  area. 

Even  where  cigarettes  are  most 
heavily  rationed,  the  men  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  pack  a  day.  In  India,  the 
ration  is  10  packs  a  week.  Cigar- 
sniokers,  however  may  welcome  an 
extra  su|)ply  ot  their  favorite  brand, 
{or  in  some  areas,  there  is  a  ration 
of  10  cigars  per  man  a  week. 

One  item  which,  according  to 
the  Ainiy  Exchange  Service,  “is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold”  is  canned, 
vacinnn-|>acked  peanuts.  Most  ol 
the  articles  which  the  Army  Ex¬ 
change  Service  listed  as  wanted  by 
soldiers  such  as  fountain  pens,  lead 
{)cncils  with  extra  lead,  writing 
pads,  cigarette  lighters  and  the  like 
tallied  with  those  desired  by 
soldiers  polled  by  “Yank”  report¬ 
ers. 

Wants  of  the  WACS 

As  for  the  W.ACS,  returning 
officeis  stress:  sheer  stockings, 
girdles,  glamorous  bathing  suits, 
and  1  libber  caps,  garter  belts,  round 
garters,  cosmetics,  gloves,  under¬ 
wear  that  launders  easily,  hairpins, 
bobby  pins,  safety  pins,  bedroom 
and  shower  slippers,  towels  and 
wash  cloths,  starch,  soap  chips  and 
non-inflammable  cleaning  fluids. 
Small  sewing,  manicure  and  shoe 
shine  kits  are  also  in  great  demand 
as  well  as  articles  of  metal  such  as 
tweezers,  manicure  scissors,  dog-tag 
chains,  and  identification  bracelets. 
WYist-watches  and  cameras  with 
film  also  are  good. 

Navy  and  Marines 

Men  in  the  Navy  differ  only 
slightly  from  the  Army  men  in  what 
they  would  like  their  Christmas 
parcel  to  contain,  notably  foot 
powder,  saddle  soap  and  sun  lotion. 
I'he  Navy  also  asks  for  checker- 
Ixiards  and  backgammon  games, 
an  item  not  mentioned  by  soldiers. 
Small,  folding  picture  frames, 
photographs  and  snapshots,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  hard  candy  packaged  in 
tins,  shoe  shine  or  shaving  kits, 
billfolds  with  space  for  identifica¬ 
tion  card,  pocket  knives,  cigarette 
lighters  and  clothes  brushes  com¬ 
plete  the  list. 

Marines  in  the  Pacific,  asked 
what  they  wanted,  answered:  shock- 
proof  watches,  pen  and  pencil  sets, 
hunting  knives,  pocket-size  lx)oks, 
cigarette  lighters,  stationery  and 
photographs. 

Finally,  civilians  often  forget  that 


j0pWAI^' 

VICE-PRESIDENT  IN 
CHARGE  OF  WORRYING! 


This  fellow  must  be  an  expert.  He  should  be  able  to 
do  the  worrying  for  us  and  our  customers  when  we 
can’t  manufacture  enough  HANDELOK  CARRY  BAGS 
to  supply  everybody  that  wants  them! 

With  a  man  like  that  taking  over  our  worry  department, 
we  could  cheerfully  continue  to  tell  you  about  the 
HANDELOK  Wrapping  Method  . . .  how  it  cuts  wrap¬ 
ping  costs,  reduces  overhead,  pleases  customers,  solves 
major  delivery  problems  and  adds  a  publicity  bonus. 

One  thing  we  are  happy  about  is  the  number  of  stores 
presently  finding  out  that  HANOELOKS  save  boxes  and 
deliveries— a  fact  that  hundreds  of  old  customers  dis¬ 
covered  and  profited  by . . .  long  before  shortages 
forced  the  issue. 


WOLF  BROTHERS 


332  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  CUSTOMER 
CREDIT  WITH  LESS  HELP? 


Ye#,  fewer  employees  must  do  more  work 
now.  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  can  help  you  solve  this  manpower 
shortage  problem.  They  reducre  customer 
credit  detail,  cut  out  much  bookkeeping, 
etc. 

Write  tor  full  particulars  to : 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-93 

ii6  South  Clark  Street,  Chicaao  5 
111  Eiahlh  Avenue,  New  York  City  1 1 
SS9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  S 


RAND  MfNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 


the  shortages  they  may  experience 
may  not  be  true  of  servicemen. 
I'here  is  the  story  of  the  officer  in 
North  .\frica  who  for  several  weeks 
had  been  getting  a  certain  tinned 
meat  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner.  His  wife’s  Christmas  par¬ 
cel,  beautifully  wrapped,  also  yield¬ 
ed  tinned  meat. 

The  Red  Cross  says  the  principle 
to  go  on  is  that  soldiers  want  a  de¬ 
licacy'  they  can’t  obtain.  Red 
Cross  Christmas  gift  boxes  for  over¬ 
seas  hospitals  and  outposts  where 
soldiers  won’t  be  able  to  have  a 
community  Christmas  will  include 
a  fruit  bar,  notebook  and  calendar, 
small  bridge  pencil,  sugar-coated 
chocolates,  hard  candy  drops,  a 
package  of  chewing  gum,  two  pack¬ 
ages  of  cigarettes  and  a  pack  of 
playing  cards  or  a  game. 

Brigadier-General  C.  S.  Adams 
of  the  Army  Post  Office  stresses  that 
word  from  home,  something  per¬ 
sonal  such  as  a  photograph,  is 
more  appreciated  than  anything 
else.  There  is  the  incident  of  the 
plane  which  arrived  in  Iceland, 


its  cargo  space  filled  with  water¬ 
melons  but  no  mail.  Keenly  dis¬ 
appointed,  the  men  could  hardly 
loiich  the  watermelons. 

General  .Adams  points  out  that 
a  package  will  reach  the  soldier — 
if  it  is  properly  wrapped,  properly 
addressed  and  mailed  on  time.  He 
asks  the  public  to  remember,  tf)o, 
that  no  perishable  matter,  no  in¬ 
toxicants,  and  no  inflammable 
materials,  including  matches  and 
lighter  fluids,  can  be  accepted  for 
mailing  overseas. 

The  Mailing  Problem 

rite  .Army  Post  Office  expects 
to  handle  10  to  15  million  Christ¬ 
mas  parcels  between  September  15 
and  October  15 — the  only  jieriod 
in  which  overseas  gifts  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  an  official  request 
from  the  recipient.  The  Navy 
anticipates  six  million  packages  as 
compared  to  last  year’s  million 
gifts,  and  although  it  has  no  ban 
on  the  sending  of  packages,  warns 
that  gifts  for  sailors.  Coast  Guards¬ 
men  and  Marines  must  be  mailed 
before  November  1  to  arrive  on 
time. 

Due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  .Army 
Post  Office,  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  Christmas  parcels  mailed 
on  time  last  year  arrived  late. 
Christmas  parcels  may  be  delayed 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Pack¬ 
ages  may  have  to  be  repacked  and 
rewrapped — at  centers  set  up  for 
this  purpose — they  may  have  to 
wait  on  convovs,  or  be  held  up 
at  various  points  because  the  ad¬ 
dressee  has  changed  stations. 

When  Christmas  parcels  are 
mailed  during  the  September  15 
to  October  15  period,  the  .Army 
Post  Office  will  sort  them  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distances  to  be 
traveled.  Last  year,  parcels  to  India 
— about  a  100-day  journey — were 
given  priority  on  convoys,  while 
those  to  London  left  last.  From 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  packages  may 
then  travel  in  mail  trucks  under 
enemy  attack,  by  native  runners 
hauling  the  mail  on  their  backs 
through  jungle  or  in  the  Far  North 
by  dog-team. 

There  is  no  waiting  on  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  Christmas  parcels.  The 
chances  of  a  soldier’s  change  of 
station  are  too  great  to  risk  non¬ 
delivery.  Within  a  combat  zone. 


Post-War  Plastics 

A  HIN  r  of  new  things  to  come 
made  of  plastics  which  will  In;  oi 
interest  to  retailers  was  included  in 
an  exhibit  opened  late  in  .\ugusi 
at  the  .Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  115  East  lOth  Street.  The 
exhibit  primarily  showed  militar\ 
items,  but  jxtst  war  items  lor  home 
use  came  in  for  prominence. 
■Among  the  articles  lor  consumer 
use  after  the  duration  were  vases, 
figurines  resembling  fine  crystal  or 
(|uartz,  (utlery,  hats,  purses,  up¬ 
holstery,  window  blinds,  transpar¬ 
ent  patterned  heels  for  w'onien’s 
shoes,  flow’crs,  radio  cases,  poker 
chips,  etc.  Interesting  possibilities 
for  items  for  home  decoration  were 
blocks  of  clear  plastic  in  which  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  coral  clusters  were 
inset.  Insets  of  snake  rattles  and 
a  garter  snake  were  eerie,  but  this 
group  made  one  realize  future  de¬ 
corators  and  home  furnishing  de¬ 
signers  will  have  a  new  field  opened 
to  them  in  modern  art  for  the 
home. 


mail  moves  with  Class  I  supplies, 
ranking  with  food  and  medicine. 
If  food  and  supplies  are  delivered 
to  some  isolated  unit  only  tsvo  or 
three  times  a  week,  the  mail  goes 
forward  daily  anyway.  (Command¬ 
ing  officers  have  often  reported  that 
the  men  are  at  peak  pitch  after  a 
mail  call.)  W^hen  troops  are  in 
combat,  the  mail  is  delivered  per¬ 
sonally  each  night  by  the  mail 
clerk  in  charge.  In  Sicily,  men 
were  getting  their  mail  on  the 
Iteachheads  right  after  they  had 
landed. 

While  families  and  friends  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces  are  wrap¬ 
ping  their  overseas  Christmas 
gifts,  servicemen  are  selecting  gifts, 
too.  The  .Army  Exchange  Service 
makes  it  possible  for  soldiers  over¬ 
seas  to  order  gifts  for  those  at  home. 
Most  Post  Exchanges  have  on  hand 
a  catalogue  of  Christmas  gift  sug¬ 
gestions  which  include:  flower 
corsages  and  bouquets,  perfumes, 
toilet  sets,  manicure  sets,  dolls, 
sets  of  toy  dishes,  stuffed  toy  ani¬ 
mals  and  candy.  The  soldier  must 
order  his  gift  by  code  number  Ite- 
fore  October  1.  .All  orders  are  then 
wired  to  the  United  States  and 
the  folks  back  home  get  their 
Christmas  parcels,  too. 
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Whfch  reaches  over  35,000  sewing  teachei 
and  their  4,000,000  students 


Right  now!  —  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  is 
the  time  to  cultivate  the  schools  in  your  area. 

Write  sewing  teachers  at  once  and  send  them 
swatches  of  your  new  Fall  materials.  Put  your  facili¬ 
ties  at  their  service.  Invite  teachers  and  students  to 
your  store  for  an  afternoon’s  preview  of  your  Fall 
fabric  assortments  and  Simplicity  Patterns.  Keep 
school  garments  displayed  on  your  fabric  floor. 


Simplicity,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  I 
veloped  the  school  business  for  you.  Right  m 
half  of  all  the  patterns  used  by  students  in  tb 
ing  projects  are  Simplicity  Patterns. 

Cash  in  on  this  acceptance  by  making  yo 
fabric  and  pattern  headquarters  for  the 
classes  in  your  city.  If  you  want  to  develop  on  o 
round  school  program  write  us  for  comphi 


SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.,  INC.  •  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  0| 

Every  month  Simplicity  Patterns  ore  featured  in  "What’s  New  in  Home  Economics",  leading  authority  in  the  hiblll 
^  economics  field.  Also — "AAodem  Miss",  Simplicity’s  great  magazine  on  sewing  goes  quarterly  to  over  35,000  s«dg| 
teachers  and  their  students.  NOTE:  Send  your  previous  month’s  Simplicity  Catalogs  to  your  local  sewing  teocbe 


jauuwum 


